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Biaxp of the Geek. 


A POLITICAL situation of great seriousness has arisen, 
and must be dealt with sensibly and firmly. The new 
Chairman of the Labor Party in Parliament, Mr. 


Barnes, 
Press :— 


“T learn that, in spite of the Albert Hall speech, 

Mr. Asquith is to hold office without assurances from 

the King in regard to the Veto, and that, moreover, 

the veto is to be dealt with only after the Budget. I 

know that that course will not be acceptable to the 

Labor Party. It means that the Powers that be think 

the recent General Election not sufficiently decisive in 

regard to the Veto. It involves, therefore, another 

General Election before the question of the Lords is 

settled, and it seems to me perfectly clear that if a 

General Election is to take place we should have it as 

soon as possible. Of course, the reply to all this is, 

or may be, that the finance of the country must be 
straightened out. ll I have to say is that, if there is 
confusion, let the responsibility be put upon those who 
caused it. But no doubt the difficulties could be got 
over by loans or otherwise.” 

* * * 

Ir is remarkable that neither this declaration nor 
Mr. Redmond’s spéech has been received with any sign of 
irritation by the Liberal Party, which largely sym- 
pathises with the policy it sets forth. Two courses lie 
open to the Government, and two only, for we leave out 
as mere folly the suggestion that it should fall back on 
Unionist support—a support which, in the first place, 
would not be given, and, in the second place, could not 


has made the following statement to the 











be accepted with honor. The first is to satisfy the 
party as to the prospects of the Veto Bill and the policy 
founded on it should the Lords throw it out. If this 
is more than the Prime Minister can at the moment 
guarantee, the obvious course is the immediate pro- 
duction of the measure to which he and his party are 
equally committed as the first-fruits of the election. 
* * * 

Wuat insuperable obstacle exists to the tactic of 
“Veto First’’ ? We see none. The Budget may have to wait 
a week or so. We shall have to borrow money to carry 
on in the interim, until the confusion created by the 
action of the Lords can be set right. Is that a great 
matter? When a man’s house is on fire he looks after 
his most precious possessions first, and a Minister resting 
on a composite majority naturally presses the point on 
which he finds the clearest evidence of harmony. 

* * + 

THE next question is—Can the Veto Bill be tabled 
without delay? We have always understood that a brief 
and simple measure was in existence, based on the 
Campbell-Bannerman resolution. Is there any reason 
against its introduction now! Or another form 
of procedure is available, which has the special 
merit of bringing to a still speedier test the 
power of this House to act in the direction 
in which its most powerful mandate lies. That 
is the introduction of a simultaneous resolution 
in the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. If the one is carried by our full majority, 
and the other defeated by an equally overwhelming 
voice, and if a final resort to the King then fails, 
the Government is fwnctus officio, and a _ fresh 
resort to the force which created the majority can be 
made with every prospect of success. But, in any case, 
we see no reason why the different parts of the majority 
should not come together on the issue which all declare 
to be paramount, and all, so far as we know, wish to 
compass in the same way. 

* * . 

A series of Cabinet meetings, more or less pro- 
longed, have been held during the week, and grave 
questions both of policy and tactics have been before 
them. The King has also seen the Prime Minister for an 
hour at Brighton, and for a shorter period on Thursday. 
These events have been accompanied by informal 
meetings between Mr. Lloyd George, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Connor, on 
the other hand, a proceeding which we cannot but think 
might have been initiated at an earlier stage of the 
situation. We are not aware that Wellington was 
ashamed to consult the allies who helped him to win 
Waterloo. 


* * * 


So far as the matter of these consultations is con- 
cerned, the governing part of Mr. Redmond’s policy 
is, no doubt, his anxiety on the question of guarantees. 
He is anxious for a determined prosecution of the policy 
of attack on the Veto, and, secondly, for a successful issue 
to it. The exact facts lie between the King and the Prime 
Minister, but it may be assumed that the re- 
lation between the Sovereign and the Ministry represents 
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something more than the general state of confidence 
that the Monarch extends to his advisers. The Crown 
could not have looked with satisfaction upon the great 
constitutional breach committed last November, in- 
volving, as it did, a serious diminution of its own 
powers. It could not but welcome a return to the 
normal balance, and, finally, it could not but watch 
with friendly eyes an effort to start the machine of 
party gcvernment on its ordinary lines. Whether this 
amounts to a promise on the part of the King to see 
an Act of Veto through is more than we can say, but 
it seems incredible that general guarantees on the con- 
stitutional question have not been or cannot be sought. 
* * * 

On the whole, Mr. Redmond’s speech, as we have 
said, is by no means unwelcome to the Liberal Party, 
the great majority of whom are undoubtedly inclined to 
the policy of Veto first. They will, of course, assent to 
the passing of the great Budget, on which so much of the 
popular battle has been fought, but they make it clear 
that in Scotland and the North the subject of the Lords 
holds the field, and that there should be:— 

1. No diversion to the so-called policy of 

“ reform ”’ ; 

2. The earliest possible production of the Veto 

Bill, and 

3. An assurance that all the constitutional 
powers should be used to give effect to the popular 


verdict. 
* * * 


For the rest, we hope that our leaders will get the 
notion out of their heads—if they have ever entertained 
it—that there is anything undignified or unusual in the 
conduct of “ group’’ politics. If they think so, they 
have only to ring up M. Clemenceau, M. Briand, M. 
Combes, or Herr von Bethmann Hollweg on the tele- 
phone, and ask them their experience. Anyone who has 
attended the sittings, say, of the French Chamber in 
a period of crisis, has seen the Prime Minister openly 
consulting the leader of a supporting group, or with- 
drawing with him, in the sight of the House, for a 
private conference. In what respect is Mr. Redmond 
or Mr. Barnes different from M. Sarrien or M. Jaurés? 
In one respect only, that both these gentlemen are under 
an obligation to serve their country without looking 
to the average rewards of political life. As for the 
Irish leaders, who does not realise that Mr. Redmond, 
and Mr. Dillon, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor all belong to 
the Cabinet class, and have served as thorough an ap- 
prenticeship as any English or Scottish or Welsh gentle- 


man now in the King’s confidence? 
* * * 


A wumBer of changes have been made in the 
Government as a consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of South Africa. Mr. 
Churchill goes to the Home Office, and his place at the 
Board of Trade has been taken by Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
The Post Office is placed in charge of Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, and Mr. Pease, in spite of his defeat in Saffron 
Walden, is promoted to Mr. Samuel’s place at the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and to a seat in the Cabinet. Finally, a 
new Chief Whip is found in the Master of Elibank. All 
but one of these changes should add both to the strength 
and the popularity of the Government. Mr. Churchill’s 
brilliant services at the elections and his great qualities 
of administration and exposition fully entitle him to 
the vacant Secretaryship of State, and Mr. Buxton’s 
special knowledge of industrial questions consoles us for 
the loss of so good a Postmaster-General. Both Mr. 
Samuel and Mr. Murray have the qualities which earn 
promotion. But we confess we do not like the appoint- 





ment of an unsuccessful candidate and a not too success- 

ful Whip to a seat in the Cabinet, which cannot be too 

strong in counsel and experience. Frankly, we did not 

like Mr. Pease’s attitude to the Irish question, or his 

conduct of the Liberal-Labor problem, contrasting as it 

did with his predecessor’s careful and skilled solution of it. 
* * * 

THE new Parliament enters on its serious work on 
Monday, last week being entirely given up to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lowther as Speaker, and the swearing-in of 
members. Mr. Lowther’s re-election was never in doubt. 
If possible the feeling for him is warmer in the Liberal 
and Labor Parties than with the Conservatives. The 
truth, we suppose, is that the Speaker’s temperament 
exactly suits a modern House of Commons which, pro- 
foundly respectful as it is to its Chairman, likes to be 
ruled with a light, if a firm, hand. None of our politi- 
cians radiate so much humor and tact as Mr. Lowther, 
and if, as we expect, the atmosphere of this House will 
be far more highly strung than that of the last, we 
shall look with perfect confidence to his governance of it. 
Mr. Burt, who moved him into the chair, properly laid 
stress on these qualities of management, and added, 
significantly, that he was sure that Mr. Lowther would 
protect the privileges of the House from external en- 
croachments. A sad feature of the swearing in was the 
appearance of Mr. Chamberlain for the first time since 
his seizure in the summer of 1906. We suppose it was 
thought necessary for him to take the oath in order to 
complete his membership of the House, which cannot 
hope to know him as the great gladiator of other days. 
The roll was signed for him by his son, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain was able to exchange greetings with the Speaker. 
We think, however, that so painful a scene might well 
have been avoided. 


* * * 

Lorp RosEesery took the chair at a dinner on 
Tuesday night given to Mr. Harold Cox by the British 
Constitution Association. Both Lord Rosebery’s and 
Mr. Cox’s speeches were devoted to attacks on the 
party system, which Lord Rosebery declared to be 
crushing all independence in Parliament, so much so 
that only one refuge for freedom remained, and that 


was the House of Lords. Under our political 
system a man who was not prepared to “ pool 
his conscience’’ became anathema, and was ex- 


pelled as “grit’’ in the machine. Yet he repre- 
sented the great mass of silent voters, who stood 
for freedom against bureaucracy and Socialism. 
Mr. Cox, in a similar but more philosophical vein, 
declared that the party system represented a dead idea, 
because it divided the country between two organisa- 
tions, each of which set out the falsehood that it was 
always right and its opponent always wrong. He in- 
sisted that, under this system, the control of legislation 
by the Commons was utterly unreal, and that the 
country was governed by alternating tyrannies becoming 
more and more rigid in character. The growth of new 
parties was something of a relief, but, unfortunately, 
they tended to Socialism, which was not an aid, but 
an obstacle, to progress. The only body of which Mr. 
Cox appeared to entertain any hope was the Middle- 
Classes Defence League, and even that had a class 
limitation. 


+ * + 
Tue prolonged tariff war between Canada and 
Germany has come to an end on terms which demon- 
strate the need for a relatively free exchange which 
links even the most Protectionist countries. Canada 
had denounced her treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
Germany replied by imposing her maximum tariff, to 
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which Canada retorted by a prohibitive duty of one- 
third ad valorem on German imports. In the end, both 
have returned to the status quo, neither better nor 
worse for the wanton stoppage of trade. From 
March Ist, by a provisional arrangement, Canada will 
take off this surtax on German imports, while Germany 
will admit all the staple goods of Canada at the con- 
ventional rates. A permanent Commercial Treaty will 
be negotiated later. This arrangement means the 
failure of the German protest against the preferential 
treatment which Canada has accorded to British goods. 
The chief factor in hastening the German capitulation 
seems to have been the spectacle of the mutually advan- 
tageous treaty concluded between Canada and France, 
In the benefits of this she naturally desires to share. 
The whole episode serves to show the futility of the 
special bargaining which is achieved by the use of the 
big revolver. In the end the advantages are always 
shared out pretty equally all round, and the war has 
left behind it nothing but its losses. We, who benefit 
automatically under the most favored nation clause by 
every special arrangement concluded between other 
nations, avoid the losses of war and reap all the fruits 
of victory. 
* * ” 

WE discuss elsewhere the brutally frank speech in 

which Herr von Bethmann Hollweg defied Prussian 


opinion, by refusing any real reform of the 
plutocratic franchise. On Sunday the Socialists 
organised an impressive series of demonstrations 
in all the towns of the kingdom. They were 


confined, however, by the police, to closed halls; 
“the streets,’’ as the laconic notice issued in Berlin 
put it, “ are for traffic.’’ Police armed with sabres were 
everywhere, and the trams circulated with locked doors 
past the palaces and public buildings. In Berlin, how- 
ever, and in several provincial towns, street-demonstra- 
tions none the less took place, especially at Halle. The 
police behaved with their customary brutality, and many 
of the demonstrators were wounded, and more arrested. 
It is significant of the temper of the Prussian work- 
men, that wherever the behaviour of the police was 
worst, renewed demonstrations of protest took place on 
the following days. At Halle a man’s hand was severed by 
asabre-cut. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s declaration 
that Prussia must remain bureaucratic, lest the Empire 
as a whole should be democratised, has been deeply 
resented by the more liberal public opinion of Southern 
Germany, where the Press as a whole has protested with 
some heat. At Munich the Socialists even contrived to 
hold a mass meeting of indignation outside the Prussian 
Legation. The Socialists are seriously considering the 
advisability of resorting suddenly to a general strike. 


* * 7 


Tue British and Russian Ministers in Teheran have 
notified the Persian Government of the acceptance of 
the Persian proposal for a loan of £400,000. Onerous 
conditions, however, are attached to this service. There 
is apparently no general stipulation for a financial con- 
trol. But, according to the “ Novoe Vremya,”’ each 
Power demands that its officers shall “instruct ’’ the 
Persian forces within their respective spheres. There is 
also a claim for certain trading monopolies, e.g., that 
Russia shall alone have the right to steam navigation 
on Lake Vrmiah on the Turco-Persian frontier. If 
these terms are accurately reported the partition of 
Persia has been carried a stage further. What one small 
force of Persian Cossacks under Russian officers could 
effect under the late Shah’s rule we know. The sub- 
jection of all the Persian forces to foreign officers would 





be the end of any real independence. It is believed that 
the Mejliss will reject these terms, and, indeed, it has 
just formally demanded the withdrawal of the three 
thousand Russian troops from Persian soil. 

* * . 


Bout its situation, while Sir Edward Grey acquiesces 
in this Russian occupation, is hopeless. It can refuse 
Russian officers, but it cannot expel Russian regiments. 
And for want of money it is unable to repress the brigand- 
age, whose continuance will doubtless be the pretext for 
fresh encroachments. If Persia were free to borrow else- 
where, ¢.g., in Berlin, this pressure would be less tyran- 
nical. But any Power which helped the Mejliss would 
be held by its two “ Protectors’’ to have done an un- 
friendly act. British policy has apparently consented 
to the destruction of a promising experiment in self- 
government, and means have been found to render the 
victory of the Nationalists abortive. Persia has, indeed, 


a Parliament, but it has become a foreign dependency. 
* * ~ 


OFFICIAL opinion in this country has assumed much 
too soon that the battle of reform in the Congo has 
been won. It is quite a mistake to pretend that the 
Belgian critics of Congo misrule are satisfied with the 
present prospect. In the debate on the Budget M. 
Georges Lorand declared that he had confidence in the 
new King, but none at all in M. Renkin, his Minister. 
M. Vandervelde described the reforms as a “ blind,” and 
declared that rubber collecting has been only partially 
stopped in the larger concession areas. But the dis- 
covery of fresh scandals, which has followed on King 
Leopold’s death, is a new factor, tending to discredit 
the old régime even in Belgium. Mr. Morel believes 
that the late King secretly appropriated no less than 
£2,000,000 from the Royal Domain (in addition to the 
“compensations ’’ which were sanctioned) when the 
nation bought him out. If this can be recovered and 
used for the good of the natives, much good may result, 
and, incidentally, the scandal may prove fatal to M. 
Renkin. But the real difficulty is that the old system 
can be reformed and the concessionaires ejected only at 
a great loss to the public treasury, and the Government 
is not likely to face the unpopularity which this would 
involve. There is as yet, outside the Socialist Party, 
and always excepting a few individuals, no general 
awakening of the Belgian conscientve. 

7 * * 

THovcH it has promised shortly to dissolve, the 
Military League continues to rule Greece by sheer 
terrorism. There is no doubt that its plan of calling a 
National Assembly is thoroughly unpopular alike with 
deputies and the general public. It this week suppressed 
all the newspapers which criticised it, and placed troops 
in their offices; they have since reappeared, but keep 
silence on this subject. It has, however, given a pledge 
that the National Assembly, when it meets in Decem- 
ber next, will not interfere with the dynasty—a naive 
admission that though nominally dissolved it reckons 
on controlling the Assembly. The officers of the Fleet, 
who appear to regard the Military League with a com- 
mendable mistrust, drew up a declaration of loyalty to 
the dynasty and the Constitution on February 5th, and 
were later suspected of entertaining a plan to seize or 
overawe the capital. The League has replied by be- 
ginning to disarm the ships, and the torpedo flotilla has 
already been compelled to land its ammunition. The 
larger vessels, if they are in the same condition in which 
the Greco-Turkish war found them, probably carry no 
shells. More troops are being concentrated on Athens. 
Money meanwhile is urgently needed, and it is certain 
that Europe will lend none while this folly lasts. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


“T have to report to the House that in the House 
of Peers I have in your name and on your 
behalf laid claim by humble petition to his Majesty to 
all your undoubted rights and privileges. All these, 
his Majesty, by his Commissioners, has been pleased 
to confirm in as ample a manner as they have ever been 
granted or confirmed by himself or by any of his pre- 
decessors.”—The Speaker to the House of Commons. 

Tue Parliament which virtually opens on Monday will, 
we hope, proceed straight to the object for which those 
who control it were elected, namely, the restoration of 
representative government. No better instrument exists for 
that purposethan a newly chosen HouseofCommons. We 
all agree that this country is governed in the last resort in 
accordance with the will of the people, and that the 
effective representative of that will exists in the shape 
of the majority of the elective House. If this is true, 
things are very wrong in our State. Four years ago 
that will was expressed more clearly than in any Parlia- 
ment since the first Reform Bill. But within a year of 
the creation of that force, it was held up by another 
power in the Constitution, and within two years of the 
time for its normal dissolution it was violently broken 
up by a breach of the fundamental liberties of the Com- 
mons. That defiance the present House must repel ; 
that breach it must repair. We believe that it possesses 
sufficient authority to achieve a ‘great part of its task, 
and that so far as the usurpation of the Lords is con- 
cerned, whether financial or legislative, no man who 
calls himself a democrat, be he Irish or English, will 
side with the unrepresentative against the representative 
assembly. 

But itself the House 
of Commons is powerless to reconquer in full a position 
which was only lost because a wide field of historic 
custom was ruthlessly laid waste. 


it remains true that in 


For a rehabilita- 
tion of the representative power, and a return to the 
normal balance of parties, the nation, in face of the 
revolutionary attitude of the peers, can only look to the 
Crown. Such a recourse is its undoubted right, and 
either to deny or to disparage such a reference is to ex- 
hibit ignorance of the spirit and the forms of the Con- 
stitution, or lamentable weakness in applying them to 
our present needs. As things stand, we possess two 
rational, pliable, essentially modern parts of the Consti- 
tution. The King is a model of the form of monarchy 

resigned to the loss of direct executive 
power, and looking for the exercise of that power to 
Ministers responsible to the Commons. 
the Commons and their governing heads answer readily 


willingly 
In their turn, 


to signs that the nation is thinking of a change of 
governors. But a third party exists, immovable and 
inveterate in its partisanship, and pushing arrogance to 
the point, not merely of asserting literal rights against 
the spirit of representative rule, but directly invading 
its habitual sphere. This body is not subject to any 
form of popular influence, which could avenge its 
direct assault on the Constitution. But by its very 
nature it is subject to pressure from the Crown, acting 


on the advice of its Ministers. It is liable to additions, 





made with a purpose. Its composition can be gradually 
changed by the creation of small batches of new peers. 
Had it contained a spark of the modern spirit, it might, 
half a century ago, have admitted a reform which would 
have greatly strengthened its intellectual character, 
though not its permanent bias against democracy. But 
in times of serious conflict, it has been made amenable 
by a more dramatic intervention of the Crown in the 
shape of a threat of wholesale creations. Is that power 
denied to-day? If it is, then not only is the Monarchy 
reduced to a cipher, but only one form of government 
presents itself in the near future. Conservatism must 
come back to power, with Liberalism in permanent 
opposition, and a revolutionary propaganda will be 
preached by the advanced parties in our politics. In 
other words, the Crown and one of the two great poli- 
tical parties are equally to suffer for the madness of 
the Lords. 
Liberals nor Conservatives in the true sense of the 


Those who desire such an issue are neither 


word. They are either reckless reactionaries of the 
Milner type, or they desire a forcible change in the system 
of government. This is the real issue ; and Mr. Redmond 
has shown himself a sound constitutionalist when he 
pointed, in his Dublin speech, to the quarter from 
which alone a way out can be found. They are no 
true friends of the Crown who would belittle its power 
for good at a moment when it is specially available for 
the service of the country; and they are no friends of 
the people who would have them give away one inch 
of their right to the restoration of the full power of self- 
government. The House of Lords has no claim to the 
absolute status which is now asserted for it. Neither its 
members nor its constitution are sacred, and to deny the 
Royal power of drastic dealing with it to-day, to-morrow, 
and the next day, is, in face of its purely non-elective 
basis, to place both the Crown and the House of 
Commons under its feet. 

When these facts are recognised, the path of the 
Government begins to clear. Everything must be done 
to destroy the new claim of equi-pollency between the 
Lords and the Commons; nothing must be done to ad- 
vance it. The cardinal error of the Government would 
therefore be to set up any scheme of reform, elective or 
partially elective, nominated or partially nominated ; its 
obvious and only duty and act of faithfulness to its sup- 
porters are to take the House of Lords as it is, and to 
shear it of the absolute Veto. We have nothing to do 
with pulling an estate of the realm to pieces, or with jerry- 
building a new Constitution. We have to make the old 
fabric water-tight. Whatever may be the ultimate form 
of the Second Chamber, it would be an act of plain 
treachery to British democracy to suggest an equality 
of power between it and the great central authority in 
our State, round which every battle of liberty has 
been fought. No other remedy but the destruction of 
the Veto has been canvassed at the election; no other 
could be presented to the King with the assurance that 
it represented a formidable mass of serious and deter- 
mined opinion, on which he would feel justified in act- 
ing; no other would pass this House of Commons; for 
no other work upon the House of Lords is the Liberal 
Party equipped by tradition and habit of thought. 
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Nor need we even discuss the proposition that any part 
of this work can be achieved by concert between the 
two parties. Such a suggestion is a mere trick of the 
Conservative partisan, who knows that the Lords are 
in the wrong, and that after last year’s action the 
situation has become intolerable. Therefore, the ranks 
ot the Liberals must be divided into reformers and 
anti-Vetoists. But why should they be divided? The 
present crisis was caused by the act of Mr. Balfour in 
calling on the House of Lords to defeat the action of 
the House of Commons. The precedents he set in 1906, 
1907, and 1908 led to the final usurpation of 1909, 
when the full challenge to self-government took place. 
The passing of the Budget would not relieve this situa- 
tion, nor the carrying of a Bill restoring the Commons’ 
The Liberal Party would still be 
condemned to complete sterility. Unless the Veto goes, it 
must go, and if Mr. Asquith thinks that he does not see 
his way to achieve such a purpose with the forces at his 
disposal, the sooner he resigns the better. The power 
which sustained him last month will, as we show else- 
where, spring again, Antzus-like, from the ground, as 
often as he appeals to it with the right weapons in his 
hand. Our adversaries possess no such power of re- 
cuperation. Moneyed and acred to the lips as it is, the 
Tory Party cannot stand defeat after defeat, knowing all 
the while that it is defending a bad cause and that 


control over finance. 


the more closely the battle is concentrated on 
the Lords’ issue the greater will be the disin- 
tegration in its natural fighting strength. Bold- 


But reliance on 
the forces which can really help us, and which really 
want our assistance, is equally necessary. For our part 
we should not hesitate to draw closer the lines of unity 
with the Irish Party. Till the constitutional battle is 
over, neither their politics nor ours can move a step 
forward, and so long as the one common object of the 
Progressive parties is pursued, substantial diversity 
ought to be impossible. 


ness, therefore, is clearly our line. 





“VETO FIRST!” 


UnpER any ordinary circumstances the first work 
of the new Government would be to relieve the 
country from the financial embarrassments caused by 
the action of the House of Lords. The action of that 
House, if it has done nothing else, has demonstrated 
the impossibility of two-chamber finance, and justified 
the old principle of our Constitution which united the 
executive and financial branches of government in the 
same hands, and made them responsible to a single 
Whatever 
constitutional reconstruction may ultimately rise out of 


chamber representing the people as a whole. 


the débris left over from the revolution of last Novem- 
ber, the sole and undivided control of finance, and 
through finance of the executive, will remain assured to 
the House of Commons alone. 

But the question thus raised cuts deeper than any 
immediate financial exigency. There are resources 
known to financiers by which the King’s Government 
can be carried on for yet another month or two without 


the regular legalisation of the taxes. It is an incon- 





venience. It involves loss. The responsibility for the 
inconvenience and the loss lies, not with the Govern- 
ment, but with the Lords. For the Government the one 
supreme duty is to vindicate the constitutional rights 
of the people. Everything, including the immediate 
exigencies of finance, must be sacrificed to the funda- 
mental object. 

The point has been emphasised by the public de- 
clarations of the Irish and now of the Labor Party. 
But it is felt every whit as strongly by Liberals them- 
selves. In dealing with a complicated entanglement, the 
simplest and most straightforward course is best. Mr. 
Asquith made a very clear statement of policy before and 
during the elections. He narrowed the issue, so far as 
he was able to define it, to a single point. He made the 
removal of those obstacles to legislation which the Lords 
have been able to oppose during the last Parliament the 
condition precedent to any further legislative effort, and 
he declared in terms which received only one interpreta- 
tion from his followers that no Liberal Government 
would resume or hold office without guarantees that 
All that is im- 
mediately necessary to him is to follow rigidly on the 
We do not say that his 
They take 
his word. That he continues to hold office is for them 


those obstacles would be overcome. 


lines of this declaration. 
followers want any proof of his intentions. 


under the circumstances sufficient proof that he has good 
hope of finding a solution for the constitutional difficulty. 
The case of the Irish and the Labor Party is, of course, 
not quite the same as that of Mr. Asquith’s own fol- 
lowers. We cannot expect Mr. Redmond to take every- 
thing for granted, and when a Budget, for some portions 
of which the Irish have no particular attachment, is being 
debated, it is quite natural to expect that Mr. Redmond 
should want to be assured of reasons, of which his followers 
will approve, for making the path straight for English 
Liberals. Nor can the Labor Party, jealous of itsindepen- 
dence, and rightly determined on putting the Veto ques- 
tion before everything, be content to leave the handling 
of the situation entirely to the discretion of the leader 
who, however friendly, is not personally responsible to 
them. But neither the Labor nor the Irish Parties 
have, in fact, laid down as a condition of support any- 
thing beyond what Liberals have themselves assumed 
as indispensable. They have assumed, that is to say, 
that Mr. Asquith would only continue in office if he 
saw reasonable prospect of being able to give effect to 
the united will of his party and its two allies, by passing 
in this Parliament a Bill dealing alike with the finan- 
They have assumed that 
the moment that the prospect of passing such a Bill is 


cial and legislative Veto. 


closed, Mr. Asquith would lay down office, leaving the 
responsibility for the government of the country, and, 
therefore, of supply, to those who have created the 
present situation. What is now needed, then, is that 
Mr. Asquith should take the public into his confidence, 
table his plan for assuring the ultimate supremacy 
of the Commons in legislation as well as in finance, and 
indicate the procedure by means of which he expects 
Provided that the lines 
of his proposal are before the public and that some 
assurance can be given that it will not fall fruitless to 


to carry this plan into law. 
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the ground, there will be no want of harmony within 
the ranks of the majority, and no disposition to cavil on 
minor points of tactics. 

The fight will be a hard one. For here the contro- 
versy between plutocracy and democracy comes at last 
to ahead. It is not one social reform that is in question, 
but the key to them all. In such a fight it may con- 
ceivably be that we shall lose the first round. A risk 
must be taken, but as long as the aim of the Government 
is clear—as long as it suffers no one to entice it away 
from the policy already set before the public, as long as 
it stands before the eye of the world clearly prepared 
to sacrifice place and power for this single end, so long 
it will command the adhesion of an unbroken party. 
For the strongest and most stable of the national forces 
The unbroken phalanx of the North, 
the great labor organisations of Lancashire and 
the West Riding, the unquenched ardor of Scotland 
and Wales, the industrial portions of London, and 
those parts of the Midlands where the 
fear of the foreigner does not obscure the issue— 
all these forces, 


are on its side. 


even 


representing just what is most 
alive in the nation to-day, are eager for the word of 
command, and ready to repeat the victory of last 
month. On the let there be the 
slightest symptom of hesitation, the slightest suggestion 
that the freely-bandied charges of insincerity in this 


other hand, 


matter were grounded in fact, and a process of dissolu- 
tion would be set up which would end in something far 
graver than an ordinary Parliamentary or electoral de- 
feat. The question of the Veto is the turning point in 
our political and social development. It is the node 
at which conflicting waves impinge on one another. It 
is also, and for the same reason, the decisive point 
in the history of the Liberal Party. Any palter- 
ing with such an issue is, we are sure, out of 
The Government will, no doubt, indicate 
to the public its plan without another week’s delay. 
This plan will, we cannot doubt, run on the broad lines 
of that which it has already put before the public in 
the last Parliament. It will be that which has already 
been in substance before the people, and for which the 


the question. 


constituencies, by a majority of 124, have given their 
This is Mr. Asquith’s authority, and it is 
authority enough. He needs no second appeal on the 
same issue. He has his mandate. It is the mandate 
that he asked for. It remains for him only to devise 
the means of carrying it into effect, and all his followers 


adhesion. 


have to say. is that the stronger and more prompt his 
action, the greater the store of their enthusiasm that he 
will call forth. 





“REFORMING” THE LORDS. 


THERE is something humorous and very human in the 
eagerness with which defenders of the Peers, seeking to 
avoid the wrath to come, are tumbling over one another 
with schemes of reformation. Regarded as signs of grace, 
such proposals are not displeasing. They even furnish 
a quite interesting practice in political aerostatics. In- 


deed, we see no reason why, by next Christmas, “ Re- 
forming the Lords”’ should not have become a favorite 





parlor game. Its elasticity affords infinite scope for 


ingenuity: its permutations and combinations are 
virtually inexhaustible. The number of players in a 
team, the ways of selecting them, the length of innings, 
the rules on “ getting out,’’ methods of scoring and of 
counting points, to say nothing of the purely material 
conditions of the game, the size of the ground, the height 
of the goal-posts, the size, weight, &c., of the ball; each 
of those matters admits endless discussion and amend- 
The real 
title of this game, however, is not “ Reforming the 


Lords ’’ but “ Procrastination.’’ 


ment, with no possible finality of settlement. 


If there were one quite 
obvious and inevitable way of reform, to which all 
reformers must eventually tend, Reform of the Lords 
might be treated as practical politics. But there is no 
such common ground or basis of agreement. The field of 
discussion is already crowded with an almost inextricable 
Take 


any material factor into the issue—for instance, the 


tangle of contending and overlapping proposals. 


question how far the hereditary element shail be re- 
tained, or how far direct popular election shall be 
adopted as a method of appointment. The “ Spectator ’’ 
would “ prefer the establishment of a Second Chamber 
on a.purely democratic and representative basis, differing 
from the House of Commons in the smaliness of its 
numbers, and in the fact that it was chosen at a different 
time, and under different conditions as to the representa- 
tive areas, but not differing in its electoral basis.’’ But, 
assuming that the House of Commons would not consent 
to establishing what must either be a rival or a replica, 
the ‘“‘ Spectator ’’ falls back upon a mixed House of 350 
members, of whom 150 shall be elected by the peers out 
of their own numbers, 150 by City and County Councils, 
the other 50 consisting of law lords, bishops, with repre- 
sentative divines from other churches, colonial high com- 
A tremendous 
fall, indeed, from the representative electoral character 
of the “ Spectator’s’’ best to its second best! Not dis- 
similar, though rather less elective, is the project of 
the “ Observer,’’ which would like to see a House of 
about 350 members, not more than 200 being peers of 


missioners, and ex-cabinet ministers. 


the realm, sitting by right of their order, the others 
being life peers, or other lords, nominated or elected for 
a term of office. The “ Observer’s’’ House would in 
effect be constituted thus: ‘(1) Hereditary Peers, en- 
titled to sit by high public services, or selected by the 
whole body of their order at the beginning of a Parlia- 
ment, (2) Life Peers, (3) temporary Peers, nominated or 
elected for a tolerably long term, and (4) Lords Spiritual 
representing not only the Established Church, but all the 
great religious denominations of the United Kingdom— 
perhaps also of the chief self-governing Colonies.”’ 
The scheme of Lord Rosebery’s own Committee of 
1908 still retained, it will be remembered, the here- 
ditary principle as the staple, only admitting a small 
alloy of outsiders appointed and not elected either 
directly or indirectly. The “ Spectator’’ and “ Ob- 
server ’’ schemes thus represent concessions to the elec- 
tive method and the representative idea. The “ World”’ 
makes a further advance in the attack upon the here- 
ditary principle, insisting that, “ apart from the Royal 
dukes, not a single peer should hold his seat by virtue 
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of hereditary right.’’ On the other hand, with equal 
vehemence it declares against popular election. “ Power 
must come through merit, not through birth.” How 
this House of meritorious persons is to be constituted 
in the first place, it fails to explain, only urging that 
vacancies should be filled up by life peers appointed by 
the Prime Minister for the time being. 

These samples will serve to indicate how hopeless 
it would be to expect any agreement upon the nature 
of reform among Conservative reformers. If Liberals 
were called upon, as at present they are not, to partici- 
pate in the game, its difficulty would become far more 
complicated, and its goal more remote. Among de- 
fenders of the Lords, or enemies of popular self-govern- 
ment, there is only one common purpose, viz., to present 
a vision of a Second Chamber in appearance more con- 
formable to modern thought, but retaining the pre- 
dominant political proclivities of the present House of 
Lords. If they can so reconstruct and redecorate the 
Second Chamber as to be able to advertise it in the 
capacity of a commodious modern residence provided 
with electric lighting and all the latest improvements, 
they reckon that another long lease may be obtained 
from the gullible British public. 
“ rotters ’’ 


To clear out the 
and the backwoodsmen, to admit some per- 
sons from outside, of eminence and specious merit, en- 
tering as ex-officio or appointed members, to concede 
just so much to the elective principle as to qualify 
heredity and personal eminence by a minimum of in- 
directly elected members, chosen out of county coun- 
cillors, or other persons with a motor-car qualification, 
to such a‘reformation are they driven by the spirit of 
the times. If by such means they can obtain, or repre- 
sent themselves as obtaining, a Senate which shall satisfy 
Lord Rosebery’s conditions of “a strong, a real, and an 
efficient Second Chamber,”’ all will not be lost. Nay, 
much may be gained. For this Second Chamber, on the 
ground of its efficiency and its demi-semi-representative 
character, is to retain those “ rights’’ of rejecting the 
legislative proposals of the Commons and the people, 
and of interfering with finance, which represent the en- 
croachments of recent years. 

It is not efficiency that these politicians are after. 
Until its vital power was seriously threatened, they 
lifted no finger in favor of improved efficiency. It is 
“strength ’’ they are after. History, indeed, may teach 
these “reformers’’ that they can safely and advan- 
tageously take several further steps in the direction of 
an elective Second Chamber. If they could get rid of 
their antiquated hereditary principle, they might invite 
the nation to assist them in setting up an indirectly 
elected Second Chamber like the American or the French 
Senate, endowing it with an infinite power of check- 
mating the popular will in the interests of the possessing 
classes. A Senate like that of France, the members 
chosen for nine years from an electoral body composed of 
delegates of municipal councils and of officials of the de- 
partments, supplemented by life Senators, elected by 
the two Chambers, would really meet the requirements 
of our Conservatives excellently well, if they could shed 
altogether hereditary qualification. 

Such a body, endowed with an adequate veto, stands 





in the two great Republics of the world as a more 
efficient champion of the rights of property than the 
House of Lords even during the recent period of its 
arrogance Such an “ elected ’’ Second Chamber would 
not have to tread so delicately in discriminating between 
Trade Dispute Bills and Plural Voting or Temperance 
Bills, in selecting ‘“‘ favorable ground,’’ or in pretending 
to recognise the‘ mandate’’ of the people when they dare 
not fight. Self-respecting members of the Upper House 
must have deeply resented the indignity of this Agag 
attitude, and sighed for the superior independence of 
the American Senate, which can stay with impunity any 
popular law designed to damage their trusts or rail- 
roads, and can vote millions of dollars to themselves and 
their friends by tampering with tariffs. If the Liberal 
and Laboxs parties were idiotic enough to abandon their 
plain present duty of destroying the Lords’ Veto, in 
order to take a hand in such a game, they would, in the 
end, find themselves “ left ’’’ with a new House of Lords, 
reformed according to scriptural analogy, swept, 
garnished, and tenanted by—American trust-makers 
and Paris financiers. 





THE BATTLE OF THE PRUSSIAN 
BUREAUCRACY. 
Tur reactionary who is also doctrinaire has become a 
Hobbes left no tradition 
Hegel was liberalised when Green and 


rarity in English politics. 
behind him. 
Caird acclimatised him at Oxford. One must go to the 
Russian Pobedondstseff for a modern persecutor who was 
intolerant on theory, and repressed in obedience not to a 
regrettable and temporary necessity, but to an eternal 
principle boldly avowed. The late Lord Salisbury could 
not fairly be called either reactionary or doctrinaire 
without some qualification. He was rather an indi- 
vidualist, who concealed in epigrams and taunts a species 
of sceptical anarchism. He doubted about all govern- 
ment, and chose a strong government which governed 
as little as possible. He was not a lath which posed 
as iron; he was rather an interrogation which stiffened 
at moments into an imperative. The typical English 
reactionary has rarely dared to avow the theory which 
underlies his acts. It is his pose to be the practical man, 
who leaves to Socialists or Radicals the unpopular 
When he calls in the Lords to 
reject a Budget, it is because he “ trusts the people,”’ 
When he 


signals to them to reject a Bill for the abolition of plural 


wisdom of theorising. 
and claims that they should be consulted. 


voting, 1. is because he pretends that the other anomaly 
of unequal constituencies should be redressed by the 
same Act. It is refreshing to turn from the unrealities 
and insincerities of our own reaction to the frankness 
and boldness of the Prussian variety. The speech in which 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg declared in set terms 
that governments are above public opinion, and have 
a duty to over-ride it, had at least the merit of honesty. 
It gave a reason why two days later the police of Prussia 
drew their sabres on the unarmed crowds which 
demanded a Reform Bill. No other reason is sincere, 
and no other reason is worth examination. Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg is still something of an enigma. He 
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is not a talking Chancellor. A bureaucrat has succeeded 
a diplomatist. His career will be the test of the measure 
of success which may in an awakened and educated in- 
dustrial State attend the reactionary doctrinaire. 

Of the Bill which the new Chancellor has introduced 
in his capacity of Minister-President of Prussia, we need 
not speak at length. It leaves the old three-class 
system of voting essentially untouched. The ballot is 
still public; elections are still indirect; constituencies 
are still grotesquely unequal. Above all, the 15 per 
cent. of propertied voters will still outvote by two to one 
the 85 per cent. of the proletariat massed in the third 
class. Some 598,000 Socialist voters return six deputies ; 
some 418,000 Conservatives return 212 deputies. Under 
the new scheme it is doubtful whether even the six rebels 
can be elected. For this system Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg gave the only defence which is possible—a denial 
of the sovereignty of the people. Government, he 
roundly declared, “refused to be influenced by public 
opinion,’’ and rejected every measure which would sub- 
ject it to parties, or establish a Parliamentary system. 
He had to meet the objection that even in Prussia, where 
the Diet does, after all, control taxation and legis- 
lation, a Ministry, which must somehow manage 
a sort of Parliament, inevitably obeys the will of 
the propertied class and defends its interests alone. 
He turned for his justification to facts. In spite of its 
constitution, the Prussian system of taxation levies direct 
imposts on property which cannot be paralleled in demo- 
cratic France. It has long practised methods of social 
reform and organisation for the benefit of the working 
classes, which England is only beginning to imitate. 
Its municipal institutions are in many respects a model 
which Liberals elsewhere might copy. And, finally, 
he might have added (if we may complete his argument 
for him) it is the German Reichstag, elected by universal 
suffrage, and not the Prussian Diet, which has given, 
by its food taxes and its Agrarian Tariff, the supreme 
example of class selfishness. Whatever criticisms one 
may lavish on the work of the Prussian Diet, it does 
not always show the crude spirit of class egoism which 
one would expect from its composition. The claim that 
the Bureaucracy is in some sense above party and class 
is not so wholly preposterous as one might suppose. It 
is a system of defence for a class ascendency, but at 
least it is an intelligent and benevolent system. It 
educates the voters whom it fears. It saves them from 
the worst phases of dependence and want. It cultivates 
in their minds, most dangerous boldness of all, a habit 
of expecting much from a State machinery which they 
desire to capture in the hope of obtaining more. The 
French or English workman, armed with the power of 
the ballot, has but a faint conception of the boons which 
he might win by using it. The Prussian workman is 
tantalised by realising to the full the possibilities of 
State action which he aspires in vain to guide. A 
bureaucracy which has done these things may claim to 
be at once bold and, within limits, disinterested. And 
for a reason which Herr von Bethmann Hollweg carefully 
refrained from stating, it is possible for a Bureaucracy, 
inspired by the ideal of the philosopher-official, to count 
on its supremacy over a Diet which would in any other 





country speak only for the manufacturer and the squire. 
The feat of managing it is rendered possible by the 
simple fact that of the deputies, and of the voters in 
the two higher classes, an immense proportion are them- 
selves officials. A rigid discipline controls, within cer- 
tain limits, their public votes, alike in the Diet and at 
the polls. The bureaucracy must, indeed, make terms 
with the plutocracy. But it is never its mere servant. 
It controls, from the deputies in the Diet anxious for 
promotion and patronage, to the postmen and teachers 
in the constituencies, a regimented phalanx which makes 
it, in its own right, a power. 

The struggle for equal and secret voting in Prussia 
raises an almost insoluble problem in political mechanics. 
If it is to be conceded of free will it presupposes not 
merely the voluntary abdication of a class, but an act 
When the franchise was 
gradually extended in our own country, not even a Labor 


of abnegation ‘by parties. 


Party existed. But in Prussia, Social Democracy is in 
numbers, in discipline, and in unity, incomparably the 
strongest popular force in the country. Liberals and 
Tories among ourselves hoped by turns to profit politi- 
But not even the so-called “ Radi- 
cals’’ can have anything to gain by it in Prussia. The 
Clericals desire a secret ballot ; the National Liberals and 
the Radicals have much to gain from a redistribution of 


cally from reform. 


seats. But only the Socialists effectively and sincerely 
want to abolish the ascendency of property. A suc- 
cessful recourse to force is not thinkable; the Bristol 
riots could not be imitated in Berlin. 


only the supreme weapon whose edge the Socialists have 


There remains 


been fingering doubtfully for years—the general strike. 
It will be tried sooner or later, not so much because it is 
a hopeful method, as because it clearly 
the only method of intimidating a bureaucracy which 
seems to occupy an impregnable position. The end will 
not come easily, and that chiefly for the reason that there 
is more at stake than the internal government of Prussia. 


is so 


The democratisation of Prussia, as Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg avowed in this singular piece of thinking-aloud, 
would involve the democratisation of the Empire. The 
fall of bureaucracy there would mean the adoption of 
responsible Parliamentary government in the Empire 
itself. The tariff would be in the melting-pot ; the Navy 
Act would cease to be sacrosanct ; the policy of the world’s 
greatest military State would be exposed to the dictation 
of a party which is frankly anti-militarist. A bureau- 
cracy which is at once intelligent, benevolent, and firm, 
dies hard. But it has made any half-way house un- 
tenable. The change will come, and with it a new Ger- 
many and a new Europe. 





A PARTY OF PROPERTY. 


Foxes who lose their tails (or even cut them off) are 
apt to expand on the attractions of tail-lessness, and, 
though we agree with some of Lord Rosebery’s and Mr. 
Harold Cox’s criticisms of the party system, we doubt 
whether their own case illustrates its more serious de- 
fects. Lord Rosebery, for example, talked at the 
dinner to Mr. Cox of the “ pooling” of men’s con- 
sciences which allegiance to party involves. But 
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it was the objection to “pooling’’ his intelligence, 
to acting in concert with his fellows, which drove 
Lord Rosebery out of party affairs, and forbids him 
to reenter them. The co-operative instinct is a 
social factor as well as the love of independence. 
Lincoln and John Bright were men of a singularly virile 
and self-sufficing type. But they adhered in the main 
to one school of political workmanship. Must we say, 
because a politician of entirely opposite and much less 
masculine nature easily breaks away from an early 
allegiance, that the bond which held was a de- 
grading one, and that the man who disowned a 
public tie was necessarily in the line of public duty? 
The question is one of temperament as well as of intel- 
lectual build. In Lord Rosebery’s case an extreme fas- 
tidiousness of character, joined to a growing disbelief 
in democracy, pointed to his failure in the rude 
life of party. The case of Mr. Harold Cox is 
of a different character. In an entirely honor- 
able sense, Mr. Cox belongs to the type of literary 
condottiert. Beginning as an outlaw from conventional 
politics, he has worked through all the schools of 
revolt, until he finds himself finally identified with the 
most conservative of all our parties—that which seeks 
merely the conservation of privilege. This is a recurring 
phenomenon in politics. The Bourbons could never have 
planted themselves afresh on French soil without 
drawing on the brains of Napoleon’s marshals and diplo- 
matists. Similarly, it has been a godsend to Lord 
Wemyss and the “ Spectator” to find in an ex-Socialist 
a fresh, up-to-date critic of a policy that they could only 
meet with the short-range weapons of the old in- 
dividualism. But Mr. Cox deceives himself if he thinks 
that he remains the detached force which he represented 
when he entered Parliament. In the process of always 
criticising Liberalism he has become a Tory, able to range 
himself on almost every point of mundane politics with 
thinkers like Lord Hugh Cecil. As it happens, the Tory 
machine, obeying the original impulse which the Bir- 
mingham caucus gave to the stricter organisation of 
British parties, has taken a sharp turn in favor of the 
form of State Socialism which calls itself Protection. In 
the act it has crushed out Mr. Cox and the abler members 
of the Cecil family. But for that accident there is not 
a Tory seat in the House of Commons (or the House of 
Lords) which would not be acceptably filled by the late 
member for Preston. 

While, therefore, we agree with some of Mr. Cox’s 
criticism of party politics—its exclusive culture of the 
fighting spirit, its assumption that all wisdom and good- 
ness lie with one side or another, and its forcing of men’s 
minds and feelings into this crude mould—we should 
prefer the most brawling faction to the particular eddy 
in which Lord Rosebery is content to dwell. Lord Hugh 
Cecil quaintly called the dinner at the Freemasons’ Hall 
a “feast of liberty ’’; a celebration of the spirit which, 
driven from the caucus-ridden Commons, finds, accord- 
ing to Lord Rosebery, its last and favorite seat in the 
House of Lords. In fact, the celebration at the Free- 
masons’ Hall was a feast, not of liberty, but of property, 
which is a very different thing. The defence of property 
is a lawful and rational pursuit, but it takes its 








devotees out of the party system for reasons which reflect 
credit rather than discredit on our politics. Let the 
disqualifications and drawbacks of party government 
he what they may, the followers of the system, be they 
Tory or Liberal, possess other bonds of union than self- 
interest. For this reason the timidities of rich and 
highly privileged men never did form the basis of any 
political association, and never can. Least of all can 
they group themselves under the banner of freedom. 
Lord Rosebery may honestly regard the House of Lords 
as a Cave of Liberty, but Mr. Cox knows that Lord 
Rosebery’s estates and rents, his hereditary title to legis- 
late for us, the processes that enter most closely into the 
building up of this brilliant figure, with its various facets 
of aristocrat, millionaire, leader of fashionable thought, 
and literary model to Mayfair, did not arise in anything 
that can be called a state of freedom, and would all be 
swept away if we returned to it. What Mr. Cox might see, 
were he a little more emancipated from a set of dogmas 
that a clever man can only propound with his eyes shut, 
is that no really coercive form of politics is in itself re- 
pugnant to the society which he now frequents. It all 
depends on whom it coerces. The old-fashioned in- 
dividualists were at least consistent, and modern thought 
drew away from them for motives widely different from 
those which produced Lord Rosebery’s breach with 
Liberalism. They treated Protection and Conscription 
as forms of the same heresy. But Lord Wemyss and 
the “ Spectator ’’ find no difficulty in rejecting the one 
and accepting the other, and thus turning a serious 
philosophy of life into a crude, illogical defence of 
things as they are. Lord Rosebery is the chosen prophet 
of this type of thoughtlessness ; but it does not reveal a 
true line of moderation, and its aloofness from party 
represents neither an intellectual nor a moral advantage. 





Life and Petters. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VILLAGE. 


WE are constructing, slowly and with difficulty, a pic- 
ture for posterity of the life of the people of England. 
Underneath the outward appearance of the hurried, 
good-tempered crowd, we have penetrated to the homes 
and habits of each one of them. Mr. Booth has given, 
on a large scale and with infinite toil, the life and labor 
of the people of London. Mr. Rowntree has done the 
same for York. Special investigations have dealt with 
West Ham, Manchester, Cambridge, Dundee. The Eng- 
lish village has hitherto been neglected. But to-day, in 
Miss Davies’s “ Life in an English Village ’’ (Fisher Un- 
win), we can enjoy the result of the sociological scalpel, 
dissecting the economic life of a rural parish. Corsley, 
in Wiltshire, an area of nearly five square miles, is the 
district selected: a district which includes no village at 
all, in the accepted sense of the word, but scattered 
hamlets, tiny aggregations of cottages, and solitary 
houses. It cannot be recorded as “typical,’’ but no 
village in England can be regarded as typical. Rural life 
in this country, with its extraordinary variations to-day 
of growth, equilibrium, and decay, exhibits quite 
different characteristics in a score of counties. For any 
complete picture we should require a colliery village of 
the Midlands, an East Anglian village, landless and for- 
lorn, a “ model” village in the new South Count 

parasitic England, where farming is irrelevant and all 
the money spent flows in channels from the great house 
of the new rich—perhaps, also, at the other end of the 
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scale, one of the few independent villages which still 
remain, in the small holding districts of South-East Lin- 
colnshire or West Norfolk. But here is at least a be- 
ginning in an examination hitherto confined to the 
towns ; and a beginning of very great interest and value. 

This “ Corsley ’’ is untypical in many ways. First 
there is no definite “ village ’’ as a centre of rural life ; 
no little huddled group of houses, along straight street 
or around village green, with Church and public houses 
and village institute, which is the backbone of what still 
abides in the life of rural England. Second, there is no 
big house or “ squire,’’ and hence none of that particular 
group of hall servants, gardeners, gamekeepers, and 
general “ hangers on ’’’ who are normally associated with 
their presence. Perhaps it is for this reason, amongst 
others, that pauperism is so scarce, that almost every 
family belongs to a sick benefit club, and that the repu- 
tation for prompt payment of debt stands universally 
so high. Third, there appears no difficulty here in 
obtaining land, as cottage garden or allotment, at reason- 
able rent: and immediately family budgets and family 
incomes commence to be analysed, it is found that the 
produce of this land forms an all-important factor in the 
life of the people. It is by this means that a number 
of the households, the actual income of whose bread- 
winner falls substantially below the poverty “ line,’’ are 
able to preserve themselves permanently above it. It 
is this extra source of revenue and of food which gives 
these poorly fed country dwellers advantage over the 
unskilled laborers of the city, or of villages where land 
is difficult or impossible to obtain. Some are skilled 
market gardeners, in adequate, if not affluent, circum- 
stances. Some fell back on the land when injured in 
industry, when crippled by disease, or when growing 
old. ‘If a man loses an arm, becomes rheumatic, or in 
any way is so disabled as to have difficulty in finding 
an employer as an agricultural laborer, he cultivates his 
garden, perhaps manages tc obtain a horse and cart, 
builds himself a rough stable of corrugated iron, and 
some pig-styes, and working with his wife, manages 
to make a hard living.’’ A hard living: but his fellow 
worker, in similar circumstances, in the town is either 
spirited away to some Institution, charitable or friendly, 
or else tramping the street amid a mob of the ineffectual 
unemployed. The country way is the better way. 
Again, there are those families where the husband is 
fully occupied in work, and the wife cultivates the 
garden, often with surprising results. In one, the 
woman, out of a garden of 50 poles, is able to sell eight 
guineas’ worth of fruit and vegetables, besides supplying 
eggs, poultry, and vegetables for home consumption. Yet 
how many villages, in the Eastern counties, for example, 
with land stretching up to the doors of their houses, 
have no cottage gardens at all! 

In such a condition, and with other lesser trades 
supplementing the agriculture, whose service employs 
nearly three-fifths of the male breadwinners, it is a 
little disappointing to find so high a percentage of 
poverty. The population (824 at the last census, pro- 
bably less to-day), is distributed amongst 220 house- 
holds., Of those households only 28 are in primary 
poverty—poverty, that is to say, in which the total 
income received is less than the amount required for 
efficient physical nourishment. In this minimum 
“nothing is allowed for clubs, insurance, and provision 
against old age and sickness generally, though it is the 
practice, even of the poorest laborers of Corsley, to 
make such provision. Nor is anything allowed for 
waste, owing to ignorance, of the most nourishing and 
economical food, or accident of any kind.” In 
secondary poverty—those whose income gives a margin 
of something up to ls. per head for such insurances, as 
well as those who are obviously living in want, owing 
to drink, mismanagement, or extravagance—37 families 
are included. Here is a total in families of 65 out of 
220: no excessive proportion. The disquieting symptom 


is found in the fact that the poverty families have far 
more than the normal proportion of children; that, in 
fact (as Mr. Rowntree found in York), the chief cause 
of poverty is not drink or accident, but child-bearing. 
It is the laborer, in the prime of life, who finds his 











condition depressed below the poverty line, just be- 
cause, at this period, he has so many young mouths te 
feed. It is just at the period of life when food and 
decent conditions are most urgently required that these 
growing children are compelled to experience a scarcity 
of both. Only 16 out of 70 households in which the 
head of the family is a laborer are in primary poverty ; 
but these 16 include 76 out of 121 children being reared 
in such households. “Only in households where adults 
outnumber children,” is the somewhat mournful con- 
clusion, “can these be brought up under conditions 
which give scope to full development of their faculties.”’ 
The “ poverty line” has been fiercely attacked by Mrs. 
Bosanquet and others as providing an altogether ex- 
cessive standard of expenditure. And, indeed, the 
tales of the “hungry ’forties,’ with incomes which 
necessitated permanent semi-starvation, through which 
the rural poor struggled with endless courage and 
patience, show that some kind of endurance and pro- 
pagation is possible, far below that limit. On the 
other hand, Miss Davies brings corroborative detail 
from the village school, establishing something more 
than a fanciful relationship between poverty and mental 
dulness and deficiency. Analysis of reports upon the chil- 
dren of 162 households show that lethargy, strangeness, 
nervousness, steadily increase with the lowering income 
of each group. Of 18 families with children of school age 
in primary poverty, no less than ten have deficient 
children, and six of these come from homes which defy 
criticism. It has been largely held hitherto that bad 
housing, insanitation, lack of fresh air, and similar dis- 
couraging environments are mainly responsible for the 
breeding of the inefficient. This investigation 
strengthens the contention of Dr. Eicholtz and the 
Edinburgh inquiry that the dominant factor is the food 
question. “The dulness and deficiency of the chil- 
dren,” is Miss Davies’s summary, “even in a rural dis- 
trict where every advantage of good air and healthy 
surroundings is obtained, is mainly due to malnutri- 
tion; for, though a certain proportion of dulness is 
found in all or most classes, whether well fed or other- 
wise, the greatly larger percentage amongst the children 
of the very poor, even when the parents are in every 
respect satisfactory, can hardly be due to any other 
cause.”’ 

“ Blessed is he who has his quiver full of them,’’ 
declared the Psalmist, who found “ young children ’’ like 
the arrows in the hand of a giant. The modern world 
is coming to apprehend an implacable conflict betweea 
the demands of one generation and of the next—the war- 
fare between the present and the future. One result of 
that warfare is this depression into poverty of the child- 
bearing laborers of Corsley. In the towns, a birth-rate 
falling with alarming collapse reveals the fact that the 
clerks and artisans are deliberately deciding that the 
needs of the Present shail prevail over the demands of 
the Future, and that children shall be forbidden, or 
strictly limited in number. In the village, the largest 
family still tends to accompany the lowest wage; and 
only another accompaniment—a high infantile death- 
rate—prevents still more glaring inequality between 
needs and wages. 

But this is the cross section of a process—con- 
tinuous, without haste or rest, while men wake or sleep. 
This particular plot of English ground, so fair to look 
upon, is the scene of a transformation, not local, but 
national. Seventy years ago, it supported 1,621 persons. 
To-day, but a few more than half occupy the same terri- 
tory. They wander out, into the neighboring towns, 
into the capital, into all the’world. But few of them 
ever return. Of 456 children over school age and still 
living, born to 198 of the householders, 200 are now 
living in the parish, 256 living elsewhere. This migra- 
tion is less than in the villages of Suffolk or Surrey. It 
is probably limited by the comparative prosperity of the 
people, and the ease with which land in small quantities 
can be obtained. It is greater amongst the women than 
the men ; of 237 females 158 are resident elsewhere, only 
79 remain. At the age of adolescence the most energetic 
and enterprising of both sexes flee away from the fields 
and houses which have been the homes of their fathers. 
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Cottages are allowed to fall into ruin; accommodation 
decreases ; social life is present, in various sports and 
pastimes and religious gatherings; and the general im- 
pression is of an atmosphere tranquil and not unsatis- 
fied. But if the villages are to become breeding places 
of children, sucked into the cities to provide there a 
healthy and virile life, it would seem that some provision 
were needed against the permanent handicap that life 
receives owing to it being mainly raised in childhood 
through a condition of poverty. And if the rural area 
is again in the future, as once in the past, to 
develop a civilisation of its own, to harvest tradi- 
tions of song and architecture and rude comfort 
such as once undoubtedly dignified these pleasant 
lands, an essential preliminary would appear to be that 
economic stability which comes from increasing enlarge- 


ment of opportunities of security, in independent cultiva- 
tion of the land. 





BREAD AND GAMES. 


WueEn the Athenian poet observed that, though many 
things are strange, nothing is so wonderful as man, he 
flung into his list of human marvels just the most mar- 
vellous faculties of all as though they were not of greater 
account than the rest. Man ventures out upon the 
wintry seas, he said, and furrows with his team the in- 
exhaustible breast of earth from year to year; with gin 
and mesh he catches fowls, beasts, and fish ; he tames the 
forest monster, and lays his yoke upon the horse and 
mountain bull; he has taught himself speech, and 
thought winged like the wind, and the rules of city life ; 
he has learnt an escape from the shafts of frost and 
storm ; he has discovered cures for hopeless diseases, and 
invented contrivances to avoid every evil, except death. 
Such is the list of human marvels. The poet then goes 
on to say that, in spite of all these astonishing accom- 
plishments, man’s fortune is sometimes bad as well as 
good, and that only by observing human law and divine 
justice can he remain a worthy citizen—a conclusion true 
almost to satiety. 

So, then, man is conspicuous among the other beings 
of earth as a sailor, a ploughman, a hunter, a horse- 
breaker, a speaker, a philosopher, a statesman, a tailor, 
a builder, and a doctor. The order seems a little 
peculiar, a little disconcerting, perhaps, to our professors 
and politicians, who find themselves thus jumbled up 
between horsebreakers and tailors. But let them take 
comfort ; the poet’s irony is entirely unconscious, and, at 
all events, he has got them on his list, whereas some men 
would have left them out altogether, either in forgetful- 
ness or on the excuse that they never would be missed. 
For who are the really important people in this world? 
Obviously they are the ploughman, who gives us bread, 
the hunter (including the butcher, poulterer, and fish- 
monger) who gives us meat, the tailor and builder, who 
keep us dry and warm, the horsebreaker (including the 
engine-driver and chauffeur) who transports us to the 
City and back every day, and the sailor who transports 
our relations to the Antipodes. Those are the men who 
count in human life; those are the men whose loss we 
should really feel ; and if the poet had gone on to remark 


that without them a man could not remain a worthy | 


citizen, he would have been right. Without them a man 
would be outcast—‘ apolis,’’ to use the poet’s word— 
helpless, destitute, afflicted, pinched with raw hunger, 
crumpled with the cold, a prey to nephews and wild 
beasts, a forked radish, a shrieking mandrake envious of 
the gallows-tree. 

If our men of eloquence, of thought, and affairs—if 
our writers, philosophers, and politicians accuse us of 
cynicism for thus exalting people of low estate, and 
bringing the mighty down to the level of those who 
purvey material necessities, creature comforts, or what- 
ever other contemptuous phrase may be used, we would 
only invite them to walk alone at midnight where the 
repeated flare of lightning reveals the forest, and the 
sheets of the tornado’s rain keep leopards in their caves, 
though hungry for intellectual bones. Or let them be 
cast, like the survivor of last week’s wreck, among the 

















rocks of an untenanted shore and devour live winkles 
without a pin. There they will gain new insight into 
the relative values of human occupations. Or, if it is 
too much to ask them thus to expose their sensitive forms 
to experimental vivisection for which we reserve lower 
animals even than they, in their next railway journey, 
instead of reading poetry or the political Year-books, 
let them listen to what their fellow-travellers converse 
upon. They will find thatthe basis of conversation still 
is food, clothing, transport, and health—the ploughman, 
the tailor, the horsebreaker, and the doctor, as that old 
poet said. About these their companions will exchange 
a recurrent series of pleasurable and interesting facts— 
the speed or leisure of certain trains, the advantages of 
certain materials for covering the skin, the condition of 
their internal organs at the minute, or the steak that 
lingers in the memory. 

Food supplies a universal thrill. All stomachs 
vibrate to that dulcet string. We have heard a warrior 
discourse on deeds of heroism to a fidgety and listless 
audience, but when he told of horseflesh rations and 
whisky at £5 a bottle, all sat breathless with admiration. 
Where food was eaten last week and will be eaten next, 
is a conversational theme of inexhaustible excitement. 
The other day we heard the question discussed with con- 
centrated gusto like the distilled essence of innumerable 
plates. It was a man and woman from the brightest and 
best of our Imperial breed. Both had enjoyed the 
highest intellectual education that money can buy. The 
youth of both had been guided by men or women of 
choice refinement in places where true religion and 
useful learning do flourish and abound. They were pass- 
ing through scenes of great natural beauty, quickened by 
memories of warlike splendor. But firmly rooted in the 
essential necessities of humanity, they took no thought of 
the superfluities of refinement, religion, learning or noble 
minds. They clutched the bedrock of reality, and, 
letting all else go hang in windy air, they discussed the 
pleasurable sensations of solid satisfaction they had re- 
ceived, or were about to receive, in various restaurants 
at various times of day and night. One thought alone 
disturbed the composure of their prospect, looking be- 
fore and after. In about a fortnight’s time the young 
man would be compelled in the pursuit of his pleasure 
to undertake a journey that would necessitate starting at 
half-past six in the evening, and arriving very little be- 
fore nine. Where, then, wasdinner? It was excluded. 
He had tea and bread and butter before getting up in 
the morning, breakfast with courses of fish, meat, and 
eggs, at half-past nine, a little something to support his 
constitution at eleven, lunch with courses of fish, meat, 
fowls, puddings, and coffee at two, tea and cakes at 
half-past four or five, and he was to travel through a 
country where he could buy buns every half-hour. But 
if he had to wait for dinner till half-past nine, heaven 
help him! The outlook was black. It cast a prophetic 
gloom over the fourteen satiated days to come. He 
felt like the criminal whose execution looms with nearer 
shade on every sunrise. The untutored savage sharpen- 
ing his teeth with a file, as he squats beside the cauldron 
wherein the cow’s head bubbles, is blest compared with 
him. 

Who will not admire so provident a devotion to the 
primal cravings of our kind? When so much happiness 
is at stake, caution rises to its apotheosis. The working 
people, who eat bread by the sweat of their brows, may 
live from hand to mouth, as they expressively say ; but 
the educated classes, eating by the sweat of other 
people’s brows, require a spoon at least a fortnight long. 
“T always must, and always do, have a substantial 
luncheon every day,’’ exclaimed a passer-by lately in our 
hearing, and a glance at his bulging eyes and jelly cheeks 
proved that his boast summarised the achievements of a 
lifetime. Such are the real interests and attractions of 
humanity, and what rivalry can ets, thinkers, or 
statesmen hope to put up against them! It is rightly 


said that the poor dare not move to avenge their misery, 
because they keep their eyes always fixed on the next 
chance of a meal, and cannot risk the importunate un- 
certainty. But if the rich are similarly occupied, only 
with vision indefinitely extended over the eating-houses 
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of the world, for what attention can the fastidious 
children of intelligence look? Is it such a wonder that 
the poet jammed them in between horsebreakers and 
tailors? The wonder is that he gave them standing-room 
at all in this procession of human life, which a nursery 
pessimist, mindful of soap in the eyes, and tangles in 
the hair, and spills upon the tablecloth, lately defined ar 
“one damn thing after another.” 

If it be said that food and raiment are indeed thc 
essential interests of life, but not its only pleasure and 
occupation, we would ask to what objects man’s atten- 
tion is turned next after them. In different countries 
the secondary objects differ, but listen again to the con- 
versation of the educated classes. In Germany it turns 
on beer, in France on women, in Spain on bulls, in 
England on leathern or india-rubber balls. Those are 
the things that really interest mankind, and if among 
ourselves the necessities of life have any rival besides 
the ball, it is the horse, which absorbs the intellect of 
a small and diminishing circle. ' Ten years ago, when 
disaster after disaster befell our armies in the field, and 
our national fortunes had touched their lowest grade, 
the broadside of a popular evening paper announced, 
“ England in Danger,’’ referring to the possible defeat of 
our country by Australians in a game of ball. That 
editor knew his people. Similarly, the Paris theatres 
were open during the September massacres, and while 
the guns were clearing the barricades in the streets of 
Moscow, the well-to-do enjoyed the pastime of toboggan- 
ing in their back gardens. In our own case, if the grisly 
monsters crossed the North Sea unimpeded, and vomited 
their battalions upon our holy shores, if the invaders 
swept our country with a broom, and celebrated their 
triumphs in our cathedrals, if they decimated our man- 
hood, confiscated our Empire, but sustained defeat from 
a picked eleven at Lord’s, it is confidently anticipated 
that we should console ourselves with the reflection that 
all was lost but honor. 

_ Bread and games !—it is the old complaint of the 
satirist that the population’s heart is set on them. And, 
indeed, if that were all, it would seem in vain for our 
politicians to get up early and go to bed late, and eat 
the bread of five thousand a year. For why fluster about 
the precedence of veto or Budget, when a horse can give 
either two laps in common esteem and win by a length? 
Or why be perturbed about Home Rule, when Ireland 
has already avenged her wrongs upon the oppressor 
between the goal posts? But it is the satirist who has 
been wrong all the time. The marvel about man is, not 
that he seeks after bread and games, but that he ever 
seeks after anything else; just as the wonder of a prison 
is, not that anyone is there, but that anyone is outside. 
Thought, speculation, learning, justice, and heroic toil— 
those are a perpetual astonishment. That a man 
should live to eat, or should pursue amusement with 
assiduous pleasure, is nothing in the least wonderful. That 
he should rhyme two lines of verse, or discover the first 
proposition of Euclid, or hurt his little finger for the love 
of freedom, is a miracle that extinguishes the Milky 
Way. In the midst of the daily need for food and the 
daily longing for delight, man is out upon the search 
for other things besides the bread and games, and that 
is where the incalculable peculiarity of his nature comes 
in. Something rather terrible, the poet thought it, when 
among all the strange things of the world he chose out 
man as the strangest, and, rather casually, among the 
other achievements of sailing, building, and medicine, he 
threw in those queer inventions of speech and winged 
thought, and the rules of city life. 





THE COMPENSATIONS OF STUPIDITY. 


Cicero and other sophists have sought consolation for 
old age in the reflection that with growing age the 
claims and passions of the body weaken, and the intel- 
lect, working more freely upon its fuller store of know- 
ledge, yields an even larger and more abiding fund of 
satisfaction. A vainer proposition has seldom been 
adduced. The experience of all times is against it. 
The interests of old people do not become more intel- 





lectual, but generally less. Though sensuous pleasures 
grow absolutely feebler with the dwindling of the vital 
torces, the needs and interests of the body come to play 
a larger part than ever in the conscious life. Nor does 
this apply merely to the case of those who either have 
never cultivated much their mind, or else have occu- 
pied it mainly in some sphere of business or professional 
activity from which they have retired. The test is 
rather to be found in men of definitely intellectual 
tastes and habits, whose early and middle life has been 
predominantly occupied with “things of the mind.” 
With very rare exceptions, such men, as age advances, 
instead of becoming more and more absorbed in the 
pursuits of science, literature, or philosophy, fall back 
upon the simpler human relations and the primary 
material interests of life. We do not here refer to 
the period of senility or dotage when brain-decay has 
set in, but to a long antecedent period when the intel- 
lect, to all appearance, retains its powers, but gets less 
satisfaction from their use. After middle age there 
comes, with most people, a really instinctive reaction 
against intellectualism. It is hardly too much to say 
that they have “found out’’ the intellectual life; the 
pride and pretensions of its earlier appeals are reduced 
by experience to moderate dimensions. For the intellect 
is the greatest of pretenders, though its exposure is one 
of the great tasks to which the masterpieces of tragedy 
and comedy in world-literature from Ecclesiastes to Faust 
have always set themselves, it ever re-imposes its sway 
upon the credulity of youth. The “Age of Reason ” 
seems to be at hand, ambitious men with far-searching 
minds will set in order their own inner life and the 
outside world; short cuts to happiness, prosperity, and 
progress are promised to those who still ignore the 
passions which actually move life, and shall hand over 
the conduct of affairs to men of efficient intellect. The 
notion of what constitutes efficiency may shift. <A 
century ago deductive reasoning could perform the trick, 
and men of intellect rallied round the standard of 
Robert Owen, whose monumental claim is thus recorded 
by himself in the Preface to his Autobiography : 
“These writings are intended to effect an entire Revolu- 
tion in the spirit, mind, manners, habits, and conduct 
of the Human Race; a Rational, Practical Revolution 
to be introduced gradually, in peace, with wise fore- 
sight, and to be highly beneficial for all through 
futurity—a Revolution to supersede a system of indi- 
vidual ignorant selfishness, based on the origin of false- 
hood and evil, and which can be supported only by 
force, fear, fraud, and falsehood, superseded by a system 
based on the origin of truth and good, which can alone 
produce the spirit, knowledge, and wisdom by which to 
govern society perpetually on social principles.” 

Nowadays, intellectual efficiency is sought through 
minute investigation of detailed facts, plotted curves of 
statistical import, and rigidly inductive reasoning. But, 
though methods change, it is the same great bluff, the 
pretence that intellect can assume the direction of 
human affairs, can control or move the actual motive 
forces. Now, returning to our standing - point, the chief 
:eason why older people tend to become less intellectual, 
is that they have slowly learned to knock off about 
ninety per cent. from the claims of intellect. If they 
have travelled far in any special study, they have 
learned that its foundations are the most shaky part of 
the edifice, that insoluble problems lurk under even 
the exactest sciences, and that the most vitally im- 
portant questions are precisely those to which the most 
unsatisfying answers must be given. 

Or, if they are not philosophers or scientists, and 
do not arrive at any such clear convictions, they have 
learned to suspect the truth. Pronounced rationalists 
(we use the term in its broader sense) seldom win 
personal popularity even among intellectual people; 
clever persons we like most when they relax and stoop 
to folly. Most intellectual men and women find their 
dearest friends, not among fellow intellectuals, but 
among good, kindly, rather stupid persons, with whom 
they can unbend and enjoy themselves. This does not 
merely signify the desire for relief from the strains 
of . tense intellectualism. It implies a certain repudia- 
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tion of the claims of the intellect as guide in life. Your 
rationalist, who constantly presses for the why and 
wherefore of our judgments and our valuations and 
opinions, is felt not merely as troublesome but as 
irrelevant. For experience of life teaches that the 
maxim “de gustibus non est disputandum ” has earned 
its triteness by the infinitude of practical wisdom it 
enshrines. Elaborate argumentation is always seen to 
run to earth in some personal valuation that defies all 
logic. In all attempts of reasoning to shift these valua- 
tions, there exists a pathetic imbecility. Indeed, the 
futile persistency of the endeavors of a rationalist to 
dislodge an enemy he cannot see from a position he 
cannot approach, seems to involve some radical illusion 
of intellectualism. Perhaps, however, it is only the 
necessary inability of any faculty to recognise its limita- 
tions. 

The upshot of the business is that the keen play of 
the intellect is seen to have something “ unnatural ” 
in it. We rightly recognise that a man may be a slave 
to his intellect much as he may be a slave 
to his passions, and, if a man is endowed with good 
passions, the latter servitude seems safer. For there is 
something in the over-cultivation of the reasoning powers 
which atrophies the common affections of humanity, and 
so leads men into worse fallacies of conduct than are 
attributable to mere illogic. ‘ Mathematics,’’ it has 
been said, “ breeds a despotic way of thinking,’’ and the 
annals of ecclesiastical and political government are 
full of terrible testimony to the havoc wrought by logical 
doctrine and administration upon the course of human 
history. Hence it is that, as we grow older, we come to 
“suffer fools gladly,’’ provided their folly is not too 
pronounced, and even to recognise that they are “ God’s 
fools’’ in that God or Nature sanctions and inspires 
their folly. Upon the whole, rather stupid persons, who 
let themselves be guided by their feelings, tend to go 
more straightly, more safely, and more comfortably 
through life than their highly-cerebrating neighbors. 
For, after all, the whole detailed experience of countless 
generations of human and prehuman life has been boiled 
down and deposited in the half-instinctive feelings, in- 
dividual or social, by which stupid, unintellectual per- 
sons are guided ; natural selection has expelled the worst 
aberrations, and left a set of instincts and desires which 
make upon the whole not only for safety but for progress. 
This is the wisdom of the little child, the fool, the 
drunkard, and the people. The real question is how to 
feed and supplement it by conscious rationalism, so as 
not to impair or displace it—one of those practical 
problems of compromise or adjustment which confront us 
everywhere in life. For the art of politics it has 
supreme importance. For those who trust entirely or 
mainly to intellectual training for the future of demo- 
cracy must be driven almost to despair, when they con- 
template the small amount of intellectual curiosity which 
exists, and the facility with which it can be led astray 
by interested politicians. Fortunately, we are not de- 
pendent for political progress upon a fully enlightened 
popular policy. The evolution of democracy will con- 
tinue to be mainly the politics of comparatively stupid 
people, driven by sound but ill-conceived motives of 
groping collective advantage, capable of choosing 
leaders and policies less from a clear intellectual appre- 
hension of their meaning and worth than by a sort of 
“ feel ’’ which enables them to sift the better from the 
worse, a power more akin to art than to science. Edu- 
cation should improve this art, but it cannot displace it, 
neither can it furnish the power with which it works 
for the building of better social institutions. 





CONFESSIONS OF A JUROR. 


Like most useless anachronisms the Grand Jury con- 
trives to survive behind a name of signal dignity. Col- 
lectively we had these qualifications for intervening in 
the fate of our fellow-creatures; that we had all paid 
our rates, that our names all began with the initial X, 
and that we all of us live in a distant suburb which 


seems to contribute no criminals of its own to the calen- | 








dar. One by one in a long file the fifty cases came before 
us in outline, an unmeaning record of perversity. - It 
was crime through a fog, crime from behind a veil, 
mechanical, inhuman, incredible. The accused we never 
saw. The defence we never heard. It was our duty, 
because our names began with X, to declare that the 
impossible was probable, that the thing we could not 
understand had certainly taken place. No. 18 A 
I have forgotten his insignificant name—had flung a 
stone through a £40 plate glass window in broad day- 
light. Why, we could not guess. We only knew that 
he had done the same thing before and served “ time” 
for it. We framed our own definition of him—the un- 
known accused, lying somewhere beneath us, silent and 
invisible in his cell. No. 18 A is clearly the sort of 
man who does this sort of thing. “ True Bill,’’ said the 
foreman, and the other X’s muttered “ presumably 
mad.’’ Number something else had lain in wait for his 
neighbor on the common stair and stabbed him in the 
dark. ‘“ He must have had some provocation,’’ said a 
younger X. “ We can’t go into that,’’ replied the older 
and the wiser letters. Witnesses in rags stammered out 
their timid stories, and four of them confessed that they 
could not read. A resplendent personage from Bel- 
gravia entertained us with a facetious account of a 
burglary. There was the usual pathetic slum wife, who 
implored us not to find against the drunken husband 
who had stabbed her. We hesitated over a long list of 
young lads found with “ jemmies,’’ in the neighborhood 
of safes, until the official tempter, in a black gown, who 
managed the “calendar” for us, consoled us with the 
assurance that it would only mean Borstal. This great 
shop in Regent Street had a thieving clerk, and the 
other a porter with an appetite for articles of luxury. 
We asked what wages they received, uneasily aware that 
if we were to do our duty, we might have to 
find a true bill against the employer. But most 
of our cases were simple affairs of burglary, and 
usually the victim was himself a poor man. The 
unseen fellow-citizen whose rights we were defend- 
ing had been caught red-handed, in a mean and 
trivial crime, his tools in one pocket, his loot in the 
other. Even the proud consciousness that our names 
began with X could not spur us to the mental feat of 
doubting that his was a suitable case to try. 

So it filed before us, this procession of unfortunate 
names. We did our duty, which is the word that 
civilised men commonly apply to their more public vio- 
lations of instinct. Whence they came, these unhonored 
names, we knew not, and whither we sent them, we tried 
to forget. There rang all the while in my ears that 
grisly sentence from the Gospel which used to haunt my 
childhood, about the officer, the judge, and the tormen- 
tors. We did our part, and it is the essence of the 
system that each shall do his part and nothing but his 
part. We had taken our oath and donned our blinkers 
in the name of Almighty God. The “ petty ’’ jury will 
do its part, and the Judge move within his well-worn 
groove. Never in all the process will the criminal en- 
counter a plain man unfettered by oaths. Never will 
his fellow-citizens pause to ask why they send him from 
officer to judge, and from judge to gaoler. Nor may we 
ask whether he will emerge a better man from the hard 
labor and the solitary confinement. To each wheel in 
the machine, the law has allotted a routine function. 
That drunken husband, when he has fed his empty mind 
on the unaided reflections that will brood amid ignorance 
and wrath in a lonely cell, will he come out to love and 
cherish the little, defenceless, straw-colored mother into 
whose ribs he thrust his knife? Will he learn chivalry 
from stone walls, imbibe manhood from skilly, or school 
his heart to tenderness as he marches round the exercise- 
yard under the eyes of his warders? We plain men, 
whose names begin with X, we move, in our suburb, in 
a world of commonplaces where effects follow upon 
causes. But in court we are, of all mystics, the most ex- 
travagant. It is on a miracle that we reckoned when 
we shoved our fellow-citizen a stage further on the 
journey from the officer to the tormentors. We think, if 
we think at all, that the loss of liberty, of comfort, of 
society, of changing impressions, of the pageant of light 
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and weather, can somehow achieve a reformation. The 
petty jury will be inspired by the same great faith, and 
the Judge himself will wear a wig and robe in token of 
the august part which he, too, plays in this mystery 
of punishment. The system has us all in its toils. It 
questions us and we answer meekly, never daring in our 
turn to take it by the throat. “Is there a case for 
trial,’’ it asks us, and dutifully we have rendered the 
answer. But is there a use in punishment? 

The case against punishment has commonly been 
argued by the romantics on sentimental grounds. They 
have taught us to think of the typical criminal as a Jean 
Valjean, brave, capable, and strong, who wanted from 
society, not so much the chance to grow and to reform 
himself, as the invitation to step up higher and to play 
the superman as mayor and employer. It is quite a 
different type of criminal who confronts the modern 
juror amid the realities of a London Sessions. One is 
under no temptation to idealise the brute who stabbed 
his pathetically faithful wife, or to glorify the seaman 
who broke on a winter night into a workman’s dwelling, 
and stole the clothes and. the savings of an old age pen- 
sioner. The philosophic anarchist has no practical solu- 
tion for such cases as these. Tolstoy, had he been 
called among the T’s to a London Grand Jury, would 
simply have evaded the difficulty by pleading the com- 
mandment “swear not at all,’’ when the oath was 
tendered to him. It is easy to run away from actualities, 
and to confound one’s adversary by declaring that in 
the anarchist millennium the emancipated mother would 
not give birth to criminal sons. But to us one problem 
at least presented itself. We have somehow to protect 
the little straw-colored wife and the white-haired tenant 
of the workman’s flat. We took our share in protecting 
them in the well-worn traditional way. It is a way 
which all experience has shown to be faulty. We know 
that the brutal husband, if ever again he is sufficiently 
drunk and sufficiently angry, will not stop to reflect 
on the consequences of drawing his knife. We suspect 
that the rascally seaman will profit by his experience to 
perform his next burglary in some slightly more efficient 
way, or to choose for its scene a port where he is not 
known to the police. 
punishment. The normal man avoids it by prudently 
refraining from crime, a course to which other instincts 
move him even more powerfully. The defective man 
seeks to avoid it by taking care that he shall not be 
caught. The deterrent effect is a poor argument for a 
prison system whose chief problem is furnished by the 
presence of the habitual offender. 

There came to the mind of one of the younger X’s, 
as he left the court with his fellows, embarrassed by 
official thanks, the vision of a Grand Jury which resolved 
to go on strike. One by one it heard its cases, and one 
by one it dismissed them all. The cells opened their 
doors and automatically the released prisoners sorted 
themselves out, the hopelessly bad to sin again (which 
in any case they would have done), the accidentally 
bad to turn over a new leaf, and the innocent to marvel 
at their fortune. Before it separated, the Grand Jury 
put its signature to a grand remonstrance. ‘“ Make 
your prisons,’’ it wrote, “ places in which the defective 
mind will encounter a stream of new ideas. Pour into 
the narrow brain as much as it can receive of cheerful 
and educative knowledge. Train it to see and hear, and 
lure it to think of its fellowmen as comrades. Take the 
stunted body and try, by all the devices which a skilled 
doctor would use with the children of the rich, to mould 
and exercise it into health and vigor. Let the indolent 
and the unlearned, who grew up. without a trade at the 
tail of a carter’s van, acquire the pleasure of skill and 
the delight of productive handicraft. Remodel your 
prisons on this system, and then we will return you all 
the true bills which youdemand. But, until these things 
are done, we will not perform even the humblest office 
of routine in your futile system of punishment.’’ That 
dream floated in the juror’s mind, until by chance he 
turned idly to his daily paper, to find there Lord Rose- 
bery’s lament on the “ pooling of consciences ’’ and the 
tyranny of parties. The moral stared legible. Perhaps, 


after all, the philosophers were right when they talked 





There are two ways of avoiding | 





of “ my station and its duties,’ and told us that society 
is an organism. The groom who daily straps on his 
horse the bearing-rein, knowing it to be cruel, because 
his master has bid him, the foreman who takes his share 
in extracting the last drooping hour of toil from a 
sweated blouse-maker, the soldier who marches out to 
slay in a war which his rulers have approved, the jury- 
man who reluctantly performs under oath his share in 
the round of punishment—are they not all filling quietly, 
as good men should, their station and its duties?! This 
it is to be a detail in a social organism. 





dommunications. 





THE MERITS OF THE FISHER REGIME, 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—On October 21st, 1904, when the late First Sea 
Lord took office, the Navy was substantially what it had 
been since the close of the Crimean War. Tinkering at 
reform was useless. Nothing short of a complete revolu- 
tion in the matériel and the conversion of an obsolete to a 
scientific service was of any avail. Enormous changes were 
necessary. Enormous changes have been made. The 
reforms were assailed with a bitterness without parallel 
since the close of the wars with Napoleon. Some of the 
reforms are still hotly assailed, but the chief among them are 
already tacitly accepted, since they have proved their value 
in the general scheme of development started by Lord Fisher 
in 1904. No matter what Government is in power; no 
matter what school of naval thought is in the ascendant, 
no sane mind desires to revert to the old conditions. 

Whatever the differences that still divide the old school 
from the new, four of Lord Fisher’s most important and 
far-reaching reforms are universally accepted :— 

1. The introduction of the nucleus crew system. 

2. The redistribution of the fleets in accordance with 
modern requirements. 

3. The elimination of inefficient fighting vessels from the 
Active List of the Navy. 

4. The introduction of the all big gun type of battle- 
ship and battleship-cruiser. 


Nuciteus Crews. 

Before the nucleus crew system emerged from the late 
First Sea Lord’s mind, Britain wasted the money spent 
on naval reserves. They were reserves only in name. I 
went to sea in the last voyage of the old “Sultan.” Exercises 
executed by the Flagship “ Majestic” in three minutes were 
left unfinished by the “Sultan” after half an hour’s 
fumbling. The officers of the mobilised reserve ships were 
strangers to each other and to their men. Officers and men 
alike were strangers to their ship. Months were required 
before the reserve ships, ante-1904, were war-worthy. All 
is now changed. Gunnery in the nucleus ships last year 
proved to excel ships of the Channel Fleet. The Reserve 
is now a real Reserve. 


REDISTRIBUTION. 


In 1904 the disposition of the British Navy was sub- 
stantially the same as it was at the close of the American 
War. Young ladies resident in British Vice-Consulates and 
elsewhere all over the world were satisfied with a system 
that gave them the society of the most charming men alive. 
Millions of money and thousands of expensively trained 
officers and men were wasted through the obsolete disposition 
of the Fleet. The North American Squadron, the Pacific 
Squadron, the East India Squadron were examples of wasted 
men and wasted money. So long as war is war, the man- 
cuvring ground of ships should be the scene of probable 
action. As we are not going to fight the United States, to 
station a costly, weak squadron on the Atlantic seaboard was 
no advantage to the nation. Useless squadrons were recalled. 
Officers and crews were stationed where they will possibly 
be wanted. 

The Mediterranean Fleet was cut down. White trousers 
and calm blue water were replaced by sea boots and North 
Sea gales. The best Navy men never grumbled; they knew 
the change was necessary. Nobody divided either House 
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of Parliament on the question of the new disposition of the 
Fleet. 


Usetess SHrps. 


The number of alleged fighting ships in the Navy that 
could neither fight nor run away absorbed a big slice of 
the annual naval estimates. In the Russo-Japanese War 
Russia lost the use of every ship that was too weak to fight 
and too slow to escape. Lord Fisher brought home and 
“scrapped ” one hundred and fifty-three British ships that 
could neither fight nor fly. He has been attacked by the 
numerous interests affected by the concentration of force in 
home waters, but no Board of Admiralty is likely again to 
dribble out money and men on ships of the kind that were 
put out of commission during the Fisher régime. An 
immense cost in upkeep and repairs has been saved. The 
men and officers have all been drafted into fighting ships 
that can fight. Parliament was not invited to divide on the 
question. 

Att Bic-Gun Sues. 


Whatever may be said against the “ Dreadnought,’’ it 
was inevitable. Colonel Cuniberti had already foreshadowed 
such a ship, ignorant of the fact that Lord Fisher had 
anticipated him. The chief feature about the ‘“ Dread- 
nought ’’ was not that she was strong or heavily gunned, 
but that she was a new type. A naval officer’s ship is not 
a constructors’ ship—the men who had to fight her planned 
her. This was a departure new to all navies. When the 
‘Dreadnought’? was born, Europe was numbed into in- 
action for the better part of two years. Not the sound 
of a hammer was heard on a battleship from Brest to Odessa ; 
from Kiel to Pola. Further, the Germans were compelled 
either to abandon the Kiel Canal or to spend ten millions 
in money and eight years in time to deepen the waterway 
between the Baltic and the Elbe. 

Seeing that England for a hundred years had been be- 
hind the Continent in naval science, it was something to 
acquire at one stroke such a start in the acquisition of naval 
strength that nothing but negligence could lose. 

The introduction of the All-Big-Gun type of battleship 
and battleship cruiser was an act that no Government and 
no section in any naval school of thought intends or wishes 
to revoke. No Parliamentary division took place on the 
“ Dreadnought.”’ 

The four chief reforms above-mentioned were accom- 
panied by twenty-one other reforms as follows :— 

(1) Complete re-organisation of the dockyards. 

(2) Improved system of refits of ships, and limitation of 
number of vessels absent at one time from any Fleet for 
repair. 

(3) Introduction of the Royal Fleet Reserve, composed 
only of ratings who have served for a period of years in the 
active service. 

(4) Improvement of Royal Naval Reserve, by enforcing 
periodical training on board modern commissioned ships in 
place of obsolete hulks or shore batteries. 

(5) Establishment and extension of Royal Naval Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

(6) The establishment of a service of offensive mines and 
mine-laying vessels. 

(7) The introduction of vessels for defensive mine-sweep- 
ing in harbors and on the open sea. 

(8) A complete organisation of the service of auxiliary 
vessels for the Fleets in war. 

(9) The development of submarines, and the equipment 
of submarine bases and all the necessary auxiliaries. 

(10) The proper organisation of the destroyer flotillas, 
with their essential auxiliaries. 

(11) The enormous development of wireless telegraphy 
afloat, the equipment of powerful shore stations round the 
coast and at the Admiralty, and the introduction of a special 
corps of operators. 

(12) The experimental stage of aerial navigation entered 
upon. 

(13) The foundation of the Royal Naval College and its 
development. 

(14) The establishment of signal schools at each port. 

(15) The establishment of a navigation school. 

(16) Enormous advances in the gunnery training and 
efficiency of the Fleet. The average of the Navy is now 
better than the shooting of the best ships in 1900. 





(17) Great improvements in torpedoes, and in the tor- 
pedo training. 

(18) The introduction of a naval education and training 
for engine-room artificers. 

(19) The introduction of the new rating of mechanician 
for the stoker class, for engine-driving duties. 

(20) Complete re-organisation of the arrangements for 
mobilisation whereby every officer and man is always detailed 
by name for his ship on mobilisation, and the mobilisation 
of the whole Fleet can be effected in a few hours. 

(21) The introduction of a complete system of intelli- 
gence of trade movements throughout the world. 

Great improvements have been made in the conditions of 
service to officers and men, such as to married men the intro- 
duction of two years’ commission in place of three years 
and often four. Ship’s bands and a school of music were 
introduced, and the employment of foreign musicians in ships 
of war was abolished. The grievances of the men in regard 
to victualling were removed. 

The cookery has been improved; and white bread 
served out to all the larger ships from bakeries on board 
in place of hard tack. 

The canteen system was recognised and taken under 
Admiralty control, and the old abuses abolished. 

The clothing system has been reformed, and much ex- 
pense saved to the men. 

Great improvements have been effected in the position 
of petty officers. 

Other reforms have been :— 

An educational test instituted for advancement to petty 
officers. 

Increase of pension granted to chief petty officers. 

Allotment stoppages abolished. 

Allowances paid to men in lieu of victuals when on leave. 

Promotions from the ranks to commissioned officers 
introduced. 

Warrant rank introduced for the telegraphist, stoker, 
ship’s steward, writer, ship’s police, and ship’s cook classes. 

A comparison of naval strength in home waters of 
ships in commission at the end of 1904 and in 1910 is 
given in the following table :— 


End of Beginning of 
1904. 1905. 1907. 

Battleships ... a om —— Tew wee 

First-class cruisers ie io a = a io ae a ae 
Smaller cruisers and gunboats... 3 .. MM ... 47 ... 5B 
Destroyers ... - rae os | wae we A Se 
Torpedo-boats fr Ba SS a le 
Submarines ... in . eee ee 


It has been said that since these great changes have 
been made the British flag has not been shown in distant 
parts. This is not the fact. The flag has been shown 
by powerful fighting squadrons more than ever before. Great 
Britain has sixteen battleships and armored cruisers in 
foreign waters against one of Germany. 

Naval efficiency is the sum of three factors: material, 
intellectual, and spiritual. The last-named is to all the 
other factors important in the proportion of three to one. 
The spiritual factor in war is willingness to die, to obey, 
to suffer, to be forgotten, to be obscure, or to live in the 
blaze of publicity. When the spiritual element inspires 
every one in the Fleet, from the admiral with three broad 
bands on his coat sleeve to the half-nude stoker perspiring 
before the furnaces when “highest possible speed” is sig- 
nalled from the bridge, a small Fleet will beat a great 
Fleet that is either dead to patriotism, undisciplined, or 
commanded by bickering and intriguing admirals. 

Lord Fisher has done what no other man or combination 
of men could do: he has converted the Navy into an intellec- 
tual service, and, while destroying the obsolete traditions 
of marlinspikes and mast-and-sails, he has left uninjured 
that collective pride in the service, which has always dis- 
tinguished the naval officer. 

Institutions are nothing; man is everything. The 
British seaman, whether officer or bluejacket, take him all 
round, is admitted by Germans, Americans, and Japanese 
to be the best afloat. 

Though much remains to be done, these are ample 
reasons to justify supporting the Fisher réqime since 
Trafalgar Day, 1904, and there is no reason to doubt that 
every journalist of character and standing who has sup- 
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ported the Admiralty would give the same reasons as I have 
done for his action.—Yours, &c., 
ARNOLD WHITE. 
February 16th, 1910. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE JOKE OF THE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srmm,—I hope your columns are open to the joke of the 
election. An old Radical farmer was asked how he intended 
to vote. “I’ve allers voted Radical,” he replied; “ but 
I’m told the Blues are going in for Traffic Reform, and so 
I shall vote for them. I can’t abear them motors.”— 
Yours, &c., Yoricx. 








SOME LESSONS OF THE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your correspondents complain of the tricks and 
dodges resorted to by Tory candidates, canvassers, and 
agents, and equally authentic and disgusting stories can 
no doubt be told by the other side. We are none of us 
saints, and we all want our own side to win. For myself, I 
find nothing but perfervid enthusiasm in the local preacher 
who gave out as a hymn 

“Take my vote, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my hand, and let it trace 
Crosses in the proper place.’ 
Though to some persons this is almost horrible and un- 
doubtedly blasphemous. 

I hope the verse was only sung in two-membered con- 
stituencies, as elsewhere the result certainly was the rejec- 
tion of the voting paper for uncertainty! 

What seems to me important is to amend our electoral 
machinery where it is faulty. 

First, the ballot is not secret, except where the number 
of voters is large. Lord James had to face the difficulty 
on the one hand of securing secrecy, and, on the other, of 
securing a scrutiny, and the rejection of votes improperly 
obtained. The Act itself therefore lays down minutely 
what is to be done. The voting paper is numbered, and 
on the counterfoil (exactly like a cheque) is the same number. 
On this counterfoil the presiding officer puts the number of 
the voter on the register as he hands over the ballot paper. 
On legal inquiry after the election, if a vote is successfully 
attacked, the judge looks for the voter’s number on the 
counterfoil, then searches for the corresponding ballot paper, 
and then cancels the vote. 

After the poll is closed, the presiding officer sends the 
ballot box and all his papers to the returning officer at the 
counting room. His return shows how many ballot papers 
have been issued, because he sends back his counterfoils 
and the balance of unissued papers. The first business, when 
all the boxes have come in, is to open the ballot box and 
count the papers inside. The clerks who do this are re- 
quired by the Act to lay the papers face upwards on the 
table. While they are counting these papers, the agents, 
who stand by to check them, can count the votes. One 
clever election agent, who first explained “ how it was done ” 
to me, was so quick that he counted all the votes. In the 
elections in which I have been concerned I have contented 
myself with training my counting agents to add up the votes 
for my candidate, while I myself checked the papers of the 
presiding officers with the returning officer. In consequence, 
I have always known the result of the election within a 
few minutes after the beginning of the count, and before 
the actual count of the votes had started more than a few 
minutes. 

In one of my elections, the Tory at one time led by 600, 
and his foolish agent privately signalled to his friends out- 
side (in breach of the promise he had given to the returning 
officer that he would do nothing of the kind) by waving 
a red handkerchief that they had won. Like the marriage 
service, that little episode ended in amazement! 

In country districts where there is a polling station for 
each big village, the result can, of course, be compared with 
promises and the canvass, and checked most effectively. 

The remedy for this is simple, At present the returning 





officer is the sheriff, who, of course, is a figure-head, and 
the actual worker is his deputy, who is not only almost 
invariably a strong partisan, but is also, by the absolutely 
absurd provision of the Act, not paid for his services, and 
so has to make discreditable profits out of his charges for 
ballot boxes, &c., &c. He also makes his deputies’ appoint- 
ments a little bit of patronage. At one election I had to 
pay three guineas for the services of a parson (a rector, too) 
who was so ignorant and careless about his work that he 
let a starred man vote, although on the face of the page 
of the register was a statement that the voter could not vote 
at that polling station.* At another a man was brought 
31 miles to act as presiding officer when the schoolmaster 
on the spot had often so acted. Result—three guineas 
for the work, and a shilling a mile travelling expenses, the 
gentleman riding the distance comfortably on his bicycle. 
My remedy is to make the town clerk in boroughs, and the 
clerk to the County Council elsewhere, the returning officer 
at a proper fee, and to make the local authority purchase 
and stock all the equipment necessary for fitting up the 
school (now almost invariably used) as the polling station. 
As the schools must be closed for the polling, let the teachers 
have the first claim as clerks, and pay them 10s. for their 
day’s work, which, though long, is not arduous, and another 
10s. and their actual out-of-pocket expenses if they also 
act as county clerks. 

To such officials, accustomed to honorable dealing and 
to silence on matters of importance, could safely be entrusted 
the verification of the poll boxes. Then the ballot would 
be secret. 

For myself, I agree with some sturdy old Radicals of my 
boyhood, and think the ballot only weakens character and 
encourages all sorts of trickery. At one election, where 
we were fighting what we all thought was an absolutely 
hopeless fight, our latest canvass returns showed—on any 
method of computation—a certain win. I learnt afterwards 
from the agent on the other side that he advised all his 
people to escape from the attentions of my canvassers by 
giving them plump promises; and they did. 

Next, it is suggested that canvassing should be made 
illegal. Very pretty. But how? Until some method is 
devised by which the talking of two men, or two women, or 
one man and a woman together, can be (1) discovered, (2) 
proved, and (3) effectively punished, canvassing will go on. 
To my mind, nothing is more interesting than to sit silent 
in a railway cariage, or a country inn, or, better still, 
at a farmers’ ordinary, and hear the propositions which are 
not only solemnly put forward, but which convince the 
listeners. What was it Stevenson said about talking not 
on your own plane, but on that of an intelligent Fijian 
chief ? 

If I may be pardoned the apparent arrogance of the 
opinion, the only really useful letter on this subject in 
Tue Natron that I have seen was that from “A West Country 
Liberal,” who advises us to get the young people together 
and let them argue, supplying them with facts and teaching 
them the enormous, the amazing virtue of flat denial. “ Why 
should the foreigner tax us?” Reply: He don’t. Assertion : 
He do. Reply: Prove it! In a clever little political 
shilling shocker, written in 1885 by the Radical candidate 
for Eye (dead long ago, whose name I have forgotten), the 
village schoolmaster converts the young daughter at the 
Hall, and a Ruling Dame of the Primrose League, by that 
simple process. The defeat of Tariff Reform in London 
industrial districts I attribute mainly to the efforts of a 
sturdy band of volunteer street orators, who (to quote their 
own words) argued the Tariff Reformers off their own dung- 
hills at Hyde Park, the Arches, Victoria Park, and else- 
where. 

My own suggestion is to use-to the fullest the provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. Most people, and, indeed, 
many candidates think that the only remedy for improper 
practices is the very costly one of a petition. Not at all. 
Most of these offences are also punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, imposed at petty sessions. It is true that 
sometimes some of the worst offenders will be sitting on 
the bench. But, thanks to Mr. Acland, every bench of 





* Perhaps I ought to add, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that 
a voter who wishes to vote elsewhere in the division than where 
his qualification is can get the revising barrister to star him. He 
then can vote at some other named and more convenient polling 
place in the division—a town with a railway station, for instance. 
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magistrates in the country has at least one ex-officio justice 
upon it, and thanks to the hard and unremitting work of 
Lord Loreburn, some thousands of first-rate men of all classes 
have been added to our rural benches since 1906. The cases, 
therefore, will have a fair hearing, and even if the bench, 
by a majority, acts unfairly, the local Press may be trusted 
fully to report the case, and the genuine love of fair play 
and the instincts of good sport (which are to be found in 
all the rural districts of England that I have ever been in) 
will act as a just and beneficent Court of Appeal.— 
Yours, &c., 
An Otp Hanp. 
London, February 9th, 1910. 





THE ELECTIONS AND THE SMALL HOLDINGS 
ACT. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I read with much interest “A Country Liberal’s ”’ 
letter in your last issue, and I should like to supplement it 
with a few remarks. The writer ‘seems not sufficiently to 
emphasise the one element of the position which has, 
perhaps, struck me most of all. I mean the personal mis- 
fortunes which have overtaken the applicants for small 
holdings, and indirectly their wives and children. 

For example, among my own friends, one man having 
lost his cottage, and having been asked to pay for tenant’s 
compensation a quite prohibitive sum, is now living as a 
lodger, with his wife and children, in an already over- 
crowded cottage. Another man, who was willing to pay 
double the farmer’s rent, but refused to pay more, is still 
more crowded into an unsatisfactory and insanitary cottage ; 
and a third, who was definitely promised a particular piece 
of land, is now being obliged to sell off at a loss all his young 
stock. 

A fourth applicant, unable to get land, is still living in 
a cottage where the water is so bad that his children have 
been seriously ill. Practically all applicants here have 
suffered in some way. 

The same is true elsewhere, and we have reports from 
our land clubs of one man evicted, another sacked from his 
work for applying for land, another, thinking he was going 
to get land, giving up his present job and hanging about 
for long out of work—and so on. 

“A Country Liberal’’ refers to the attitude of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation towards the Small Holdings 
Act. At the Council meetings last May, I moved a resolu- 
tion, on behalf of this W.L.A., urging the Government to 
enforce the Act. The resolution was carried, and a copy 
of it sent to Lord Carrington. I followed this up by writing 
a circular, which the Women’s Liberal Federation issued to 
all its secretaries, urging them to organise lectures on “ The 
Land Question in Our Villages.” 

Undoubtedly, if the Board of Agriculture had stepped 
in and used its powers where the County Councils were 
blocking the Act, the results at the General Election would 
have been very different. Surely now, at once, the Govern- 
ment will take steps to enforce the Act and colonise the 
countryside with free and independent people.—Yours, &c., 

Margory Pease, 
Hon. Sec., Oxted and Limpsfield W.L.A. 

February 17th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—In reply to your suggestion of 22nd inst., I see 
that several correspondents have given instances of ques- 
tionable practices. A common one in Scotland has been 
the sending to each elector of a polling card bearing his 
roll number, with the request that after voting he should 
hand it to the election agent. 

But, rightly or wrongly, it appears to me that the 
main cause of the loss of so many county seats must have 
been the gigantic bribes offered by the Conservative Party 
under the popular guise of the creation of small holdings. 
Whether this policy is the invention, as is said, of Herr 
Eltzbacher—“ Mr. Ellis Barker ’’—or of Sir Gilbert Parker, 
or, as seems much more likely, of the subtle brain of Mr. 
Balfour himself, I think the move, the most astute one of 
the whole contest. First, the great landlords see the 
prospect of being bought out at ransom prices; and, second, 





the would-be small holders see themselves installed in 
absolute possession on State credit. The carrying of such 
a policy would certainly mean the creation of hundreds of 
thousands of Tariff Reformers, only too anxious to see 
protective duties imposed on agricultural produce. 

In my opinion, the Government’s land proposals for 
Scotland, as embodied in the Scottish Bill passed by the 
House of Commons, but thrown out by the House of Lords, 
are far more equitable than the Conservative scheme; but 
the latter will again carry away the counties, unless be- 
tween now and the next General Election steps are taken 
to convince the rural electors that such is the case.— 
Yours, &c., 

D. M. StTEvENsoN. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—“ Country Liberal’’ admirably expresses the dis- 
appointment felt in many parts of rural England. With 
the exception of the Old Age Pensions Act, no Act of Parlia- 
ment since 1885 has roused so much interest and hope as 
the Small Holdings Act. ‘Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” and where no land has in two years been obtained, 
or only unsuitable land offered at extortionate rents, there 
is a bitter resentment against a Government which could 
put so fair a promise on the Statute-book, and give so little 
effect to its fulfilment where County Councils have blocked 
the Act. 

“Country Liberal’’ asks for a return of small holdings 
supplied in county constituencies. I can give two which 
may be of interest. 

In West Cambridgeshire the County Council has bought 
1,277 acres, and leased 117 acres, in seventeen villages. 217 
small holders were in possession of 1,172 acres at Michael- 
mas, 1909. Can any other constituency give a better result? 

This constituency, which has previously only returned 
a Liberal in 1892 and 1906, and adjoins five constituencies 
which at this election reverted to the Unionist Party, 
returned Mr. Montagu by a practically undiminished 
majority, and the largest vote ever given to its member, in 
spite of a most vigorous attack, and all the well-known 
electioneering tactics used by the Unionists. 

In East Cambs. the County Council has provided 1,353 
acres in eight villages. Fifty-nine persons were in posses- 
sion of 1,038 acres at Michaelmas last. Elections are rarely 
won or lost on a single issue, and the loss of this seat 
was not due to any defection of the Liberal vote in the 
villages, where Sir Charles Rose’s splendid work for small 
holdings at Burwell was fully appreciated, and the 
administration of the Act by the Council not a serious cause 
of grievance, although less effective than in West Cambs. 

The seat was lost to a popular resident member of the 
racing world, who secured the Newmarket vote, while at Ely 
the action of the War Office in disbanding the Cambridge- 
shire Militia and closing the barracks is resented, and was 
used against the Liberal Party. 

It is freely admitted that the Conservatives on the 
County Small Holdings Committee have worked equally hard 
with Liberals in administering the Act, without any party 
bias, and some measure of success, for which the new M.P. 
was entitled to claim some credit. The Small Holdings Act 
was not the burning question which lost a Liberal seat in 
this case, as it undoubtedly has been in many others.— 
Yours, &c., 

“ VILLAGER.” 

February 14th, 1910. 





THE MEANING OF THE SCOTTISH ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I feel sure your correspondent, ‘“‘ English Liberal,”’ 
will welcome another version of the foundations of Scottish 
Liberalism, and the consequent meaning of the recent elec- 
tion, by one who has taken an active part in every General 
Election, save one, from 1866 to 1910 inclusive; as also in 
several by-elections. 

At the Reformation a national system of education was 
instituted whereby a school was erected and maintained, by 
a draft on the land rents, in every parish in Scotland. This 
was the means of a wide diffusion of knowledge among the 
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humbler classes and a stimulant to incursion into higher 
spheres of learning. As an indication of the character of 


those schools, I may state that the curriculum of the one I | 


attended embraced—besides the ordinary English course— 


Greek, Latin, the higher mathematics—theoretical and prac- | 


tical—and, for sea-faring youths, navigation. The teacher 
was a gold medallist of Edinburgh University, who, from 
impaired health, took to country life and never charged a 
higher fee than 5s. a quarter. Many of his pupils entered 
the Universities direct and graduated with honors. The 
more erudite Scotsmen read and studied Adam Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations,’ and the leaven soon spread to the 
humbler ranks. The Press was then largely democratic, and 
the textile weavers, the shoemakers, and others engaged in 


_ THE 


the more sedentary vocations, by sharing the cost of a news- | 
paper, soon acquired a grip on the elements of political | 


economy. 


The democratic constitution of all Presbyterian Churches | 


taught them to reverence the authority vested in the Church 
Courts by the congregations, rather than that wielded by 
Pope or Bishop, and the lesson was all the readier learned 
because their politics generally synchronised. 

But there were other stimulants of an eminently prac- 
tical character. Previous to 1747, owing to the continuous 
feuds of the clans and the misery and destitution, of which 
they were the governing cause, Scotland was one of the most 
barbarous and backward countries in Europe. But upon 
the abolition of military service and the turning to settled 
forms of industry it made phenomenal progress. The open- 
ing up of a free trade with foreign countries was then, and 
still is, approved as a potent factor in national prosperity. 
It is not difficult, then, to discover good reasons for the 
conservatism of all the Scottish people deem good, and a 
corresponding aversion to everything they consider preju- 
dicial to the commonwealth. 


The evictions in the Highlands to make way for sheep— | 


deer forests being a later innovation—gave inception to an 
agrarian movement, culminating in the Crofters Act; but not 
until a series of Irish Land Acts had intervened. In the 


Lowlands every phase of land tenure was subjected to | 
lengthened discussion, and it was largely due to a Scottish | 


lawyer that the Agricultural Holdings Acts for England and 
Scotland are now on the Statute-book. The taxation of land 
values as an organised propaganda had its origin in Glasgow. 
Henry George assured me that nowhere had he been so 
intelligently understood as in Scotland; nowhere had his 
views been so solidly endorsed as in Glasgow. The deer 
forests are now viewed as incidents of the far larger ques- 
tion, whether or not the land belongs to the nation. Those 
who answer this in the affirmative may be either Radicals 
or Socialists, but not, with a ray of consistency, Tories. 

In the last election the issues presented to the country 
by Mr. Asquith took precedence of all others. The restric- 
tion of the power of the House of Lords, the aversion of the 


landed gentry to the taxation of their lands, their willingness _ 


to tax the bread of the poor and their opposition to old age 
pensions as well as to the Small Landholders Bill were the 
main topics. The so-called Tariff Reform served to divert 
the less thoughtful and scored many Tory votes. Unem- 
ployment in the cities—hardly known in country districts— 
furnished a similar quota; whereas temperance became a 
respectable side issue, and disestablishment a forgotten 
weapon. 

Is it, then, remarkable that with the bulk of the Press, 
the State Church, the landed gentry, and the liquor trade 
all arrayed on the Tory side, Scotland is overwhelmingly 
Radical? Only once since 1832 has Scotland bowed the knee, 
and it was with the patriotic but mistaken idea that peace 
would be soon achieved in South Africa by supporting the 
Tories. That there are any Tories returned is only less sur- 
prising. The University cult is everywhere conservative. 
One Tory seat in Glasgow is due to the plural vote, another 
to a three-cornered contest. Ayr Burghs vacillate because 
villadom and distilleries enter into the calculations. 


Renfrew. Bute is owned by two Peers, Wigtownshire by 
twenty families, and Kirkcudbright has always chosen a 
landlord of some party as its representative. Extensive re- 


clamations and improvements on which the full market-rate 
rent has rarely been charged account for agrarian servility, 
and the lack of other industries than agriculture lessens the 


The | 
villadom of the South Side of Glasgow accounts for South | 





Radical counterpoise. But if the franchise were extended 
to adults and the plural vote abolished, the Universities 
would be left alone in their glory.—Yours, &c., 
Joun McCuttocu. 
Portpatrick, February 14th, 1910. 





NEXT STEP IN WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


S1r,—May I offer some brief comments on the article 
bearing this title in your issue of February 12th? The 
writer of it says that the Women’s Suffrage Movement 
“includes large masses of the manual workers of the 
country,” and “speaks for the great body of professional 
and intellectual women.” These words, I think, very fairly 
represent the opinion, or, rather, the general impression, of 
the greater part of the educated public of to-day. Without 
having specially investigated the matter, they would be 
quite ready to say that a considerable part of the adult 
female population, perhaps even the majority of them, 
desired the vote. 

But this last General Election seems to have, for the 
moment, shaken us dreamy English people out of our usual 
acquiescence in vague, general ideas, mental haziness, and 
conclusions drawn from undefined impressions. Even the 
average newspaper reader has learnt something of the value 
of statistics; and the political struggle has been so sharp 
that the most indifferent supporters of either party find 
something more is expected of them than mere acquiescence. 
If they claim to hold certain opinions, they must pay for 
them, or work for them. Let us see how the Women’s 
Suffrage Party stands under these heightened conditions. 

At first glance it appears to meet the situation admir- 
ably. There is no manner of doubt that a great many 
women desire this extension of the suffrage, and have worked 
most actively towards this end for a considerable time. 
Also, there is no doubt that some women want the vote so 
ardently that they have almost performed miracles to prove 
the earnestness and singleness of their aim. But what pro- 
portion do these two groups of women bear to the present 
adult female population? Does anything like a majority 
of the women of Great Britain wish to be enfranchised? 
Even at the risk of repeating the obvious, we must go back 
to the fact that people are nowadays expected to support 
their political opinions with money or with service; and 
really, such support is made extremely easy for them! There 
are leagues, unions, and societies of all kinds to suit every 
shade of feeling. Within the Women’s Suffrage Party there 
are three main societies; we are told that these are non- 
party and that they include all degrees of enthusiasm, and 
the subscription of a shilling a year, or even less, entitles 
any woman to become a member of the suffrage movement. 
Under these circumstances we should expect an overwhelming 
majority of the women of the brain-working and leisured 
classes, together with a good number of handworkers, to 
belong to these three societies. If they do not belong to 
them, we can only conclude that they are still indifferent 
to the benefits of enfranchisement. 

Now, the number of male adults in the United Kingdom 
in 1909 is generally taken to be about 12 millions, and so, 
allowing for the excess of women, the adult female popula- 
tion would be about 124 millions. The membership of the 
Women’s Suffrage Societies was discussed last autumn in 
the “Times,” and, so far as one of the ordinary reading 
public can make out, the figures then given have not been 
contradicted or modified. In October, 1909, the N.U.W.S.S. 
numbered something over 16,000 annual members in England 
and Scotland, and the W.F.L. appears to have had about 
5,000 members. There was some difficulty about ascertain- 
ing the membership of the W.S.P.U., but since it was 
publicly stated by an opposition society that the union 
numbered under 9,000, and this statement does not appear 
to have been contradicted, I suppose it must be accepted. 
Miss Clementina Black in the “ Englishwoman ” states that 
the London Society for Women’s Suffrage enrolls new 
members at the steady rate of a hundred a month, so that 
we should in fairness add 500 to the numbers of each of 
the three societies, for the natural increase in membership 
since October last. This brings us to about 31,500, repre- 
senting the approximate membership of the Women’s 
Suffrage Societies in the United Kingdom. True, Ireland 
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does not seem to be represented in the returns of the 
N.U.W.S.S., and there may be a certain number of small 
local societies for women’s suffrage not affiliated to the 
main ones. Allowing for all this, it seems hardly possible 
to reckon the number of the recognised women supporters 
of the Women’s Suffrage Movement as greater than 35,000. 

35,000 out of 12} millions! These figures, of course, 
only stand for such an estimate as can be made by the 
average newspaper reader, who has neither time nor ability 
to collect statistics. To a friend of the movement they 
are rather astonishing, and I can only hope that they may 
be shown to be far less than the real facts will warrant. 
However, it must be remembered that a large number of 
the 124 million women in question would not be enfranchised 
under the “Limited Bill,’’ to which the three Women 
Suffrage Societies have given their support; and therefore 
those whom the Limited Bill would not reach are more 
likely to join the Adult Suffrage Union than any of the 
women’s organisations. But the number of women who 
would obtain votes through the passing of the Limited Bill 
is about two millions, or, according to some authorities, 
only 14 million. Taking this lower number, and 
comparing it with the figures for the total member- 
ship of the Women’s Suffrage Societies, so far as they can 
be ascertained, we find that just 24 per cent. of the benefi- 
ciaries of the proposed extension of the franchise have 
clearly expressed their desire to be enfranchised. 

But if the majority of the present electorate have made 
it clear to their representatives that they wish the franchise 
to be extended to these yet unrepresented citizens, the thing 
must be done, even though 973 per cent. of the latter appear 
to be indifferent to their proposed blessings. It is certainly 
not the first time in the history of civilisation that a class 
has been enfranchised through the efforts of an active 
minority, while the majority have been apathetic, or dimly 
hostile, to effort and change. But if these figures and pro- 
portions are anything like correct, surely the next step in 
women’s suffrage ought to be a campaign, not against the 
peace-loving electorate or the over-burdened Government, 
but against the serried ranks of dreary, idle, indifferent 
women. Cannot those brilliant and dauntless ladies, the 
militant suffragists, work a few constructive, instead of 
destructive, miracles this time? 


Let them descend upon 
a certain proposed new * 


Ladies’ Club,’’ upon the Vanity 
Fairs of Bond Street, upon the readers of fashion papers, 
and upon what journalists call “the faithful votaries of 
amusement,’’ in general! If they can only bring some of 
their startling energy and devotion to the cause to bear 
upon those whom they are fighting for, instead of upon 
outside opposition, the numbers of the: Women’s Suffrage 
Party would very soon show a more reasonable proportion 
to the bulk of the female population.—Yours, &c., 


RosaLinp TRAVERS. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your friendly article on Women’s Suffrage last 
week you state, “It has unfortunately happened that these 
women (the great mass of suffragists who work in constitu- 
tional ways) have been practically unheard during the 
tumults of the last two years.’”” May I point out that, 
though it has been difficult to read about them, on account 
of the preoccupation of the Press with sensational methods, 
they have not been unheard? The National Union has 
trebled its branches all over the country, and held thousands 
of orderly meetings; the Women’s Liberal Federation has 
successfully put pressure on Liberal politicians; the Con- 
servative and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association is 
doing excellent work within its party. Those who, like you, 
approve of the measure and do not like the methods of 
rebellion, might do much to obviate the necessity of 
rebellion by paying attention to the constitutional agitators. 

A meeting has only to be rowdy to deserve honorable 
mention in the papers. They ignore our steady propaganda. 
Will you not set your face against the silence and neglect 
which has driven so many noble women to despair of peaceful 
ways?—Yours, c., H M. Swanwick 

(Member of Executive, National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies). 

[We do not think we can be accused of neglecting this 

question.—Ep., Nation. | 

















GLADSTONE’S SINGING VOICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—A good many years ago I conversed at Newark 
with an old man who remembered Mr. Gladstone’s first 
election to Parliament. It was for that borough in 1832, 
when Mr. Gladstone was twenty-three. I think the old 
man was sexton of the church, but am not sure. He told 
me that he was present at a dinner which took place at the 
close of the election, and that Mr. Gladstone sang a song 
at it, and his singing was much admired.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp RvssELL. 

Victoria Street, Liverpool, 

February 16th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,— The Contemplation of Music’”’ strikes me as an 
odd phrase ; but that Mr. Gladstone loved music, and that in 
earlier life his singing voice (a baritone) was much admired, 
are facts which will not “come as a revelation’’ to any who 
read my monograph of him in the series of “The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers.’’ As, however, they interest “R. W. J.,”’ 
I must make him a present of a felicitous quotation in return 
for his about the National Anthem. In 1859, Lord Malmes- 
bury wrote in his diary—‘ Gladstone, who was always fond 
of music, is now quite enthusiastic about negro melodies, 
singing them with the greatest spirit and enjoyment, never 
leaving out a verse, and evidently preferring such as ‘Camp- 
town Races’.’’ I have always felt that to hear Mr. Gladstone 
singing, “Oh, doo! dah! dey! ’’ must have been like listening 
to the music of the spheres.—Yours, Xc., 

Grorce W. E. RusseE.t. 


THE LIBERAL PRESS IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “ Anti-monopolist,” has given 
voice to widespread and deep-seated feeling. To think that 
Scotland does not possess a Liberal daily worthy of the 
traditions of the party, with the exception of the “ Dundee 
Advertiser,” and yet supports in the East a paper of the 
rankest Toryism, and in the West another, which, since its 
secession from the ranks of Liberalism in the eighties, has 
glided down the slippery slope, with greatly increased 
momentum in these latter days, to the same unplumbed 
depths! It is almost incredible. 

What is wanted is a strong daily, edited and printed 
in Glasgow, which will sweep the West from Solway 
to Skye. It may be argued Scotland is progressive 
enough without a Liberal paper. It is so; but what is held 
must be retained, and there are a few Tories left who need 
enlightening. It can only come through a Liberal daily of 
high commercial and literary standing. The “ Daily News” 
should be mentioned as ably supplying a long-felt want, but 
its lack of local news constitutes its most serious hindrance. 

The opportunity is presented to remedy this intolerable 
disgrace. One hopes that the proposal mooted will lead to 
more than thought in the minds of our leaders.—Yours, &c., 


D. M. Witson. 
Glasgow, February 15th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1tr,—The need for a Liberal daily for Scotland is great, 
and it is particularly so in Glasgow and the West of Scot- 
land. The “Dundee Advertiser’’ is an admirable Liberal 
paper, but its circulation in Glasgow and the surrounding 
district cannot be compared with that of either the 
“Scotsman ”’ or the “Glasgow Herald,’’ both of which are 
extremely anti-Liberal. In view of the success of Liberalism 
in Scotland at the General Election, one is apt to wonder 
if, after all, the influence of the Press is so great as it is 
usually supposed to be. The Scottish Press, generally, is 
Conservative, yet the electors as a whole are undoubtedly 
Liberal. In Glasgow there are five daily papers, but only 
one of them is Liberal, yet at the Election five of the seven 
Glasgow seats were retained by Liberals. The explanation, I 
believe, is twofold. First, there is the influence of the 
spoken word It is indisputable that, as regards speech 
and debate, the Liberals are easily first. Second, there is 


the fact that many Liberals are taking in a London daily. 
Two of these journals, I know, have large and growing cir- 
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culations in Scotland, and it might be a good move if one 
of these would put out a special Scottish edition. The need 
for a Liberal paper has been keenly felt during the last 
month or two, and I am sure there are many advertisers 
and very many readers who would willingly co-operate in 
the establishment of a daily paper that would deal seriously 
with public questions from the Progressive point of view. 
—Yours, &c., 
Witiram Harvie. 
Caledonian Railway Company, 
Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
February 17th, 1910. 


HOW VOTES WERE WON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—If not too late, perhaps the following true story 
from the North may be worth adding to your list. 

A Liberal amateur canvasser called on a Cheshire farmer 
who was well known to be a Liberal, and was more than 
surprised to be met with a firm refusal to vote with him 
“this time,” as he was going for Tariff Reform. Enquiries 
and explanations followed, and it came out that the farmer 
did a large business in strawberries for the Manchester 
market; that he was much disturbed by the competition 
from Kent keeping prices very low; and that a gentleman 
had called a few days before and got the promise of his vote 
on his assurance that, if Tariff Reform were carried, heavy 
duties should be put on all Kent strawberries coming into 
the Manchester market.—Yours, &c., 


M. 
Hale, Cheshire, 
February 16th, 1910. 
THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Your correspondent “E’’ isa bold man. He faces 


without flinching the most tremendous “if’’ in the world. 
“Tf,” he writes, ‘we love God with all our heart, and 
mind and strength, and also our: neighbor; if we visit the 
widow and orphan in their affliction, and keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world; and if we keep the ‘ golden rule’ 
of doing to others as we would wish that they should do 
unto us in similar circumstances, what more ‘ religion’ can 
any person want?’’ But there are some people, who, after 
years of painful effort, find that they do not love God 
with all their heart, nor their neighbor either, and that they 
have by no means kept themselves unspotted from the world. 
Has religion no more to say to them? Or if it has, and 
speaks of sin, repentance, faith, forgiveness, atonement, 
incarnation, are these things to be pronounced not part of 
the one religion?—Yours, &c., 
A. I. Trttyarp. 
Fordfield, Cambridge, 
February 13th, 1910. 


THE SECRECY OF THE BALLOT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Referring to your correspondents “ Liberal’’ and 
J. R. Tomlinson—“ Liberal ’’ is quite correct in his surmise 
“that, under the present system of verifying the ballot 
boxes, it is an easy matter to tell in what proportion the 
Liberal or Conservative vote is cast in each polling station.”’ 

I have had experience in the counting of votes ever since 
the Ballot Act came into operation, and have often wondered 
why the candidates’ agents should be permitted to overlook the 
ballot papers during the time the bores are being verified, as the 
verification of each box only concerns the Presiding Officer 
and the Returning Officer or his deputy, who takes over each 
box from the various Presiding Officers. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that the ballot papers 
should be face downwards would, I think, be an infringement 
of the Ballot Act, and the numbering of the boxes would be 
no help, as each one could be identified by the Presiding 
Officer, who does not surrender his box until after the 
verification. The only effective way that presents itself to 
my mind is, not to allow the candidates’ agents to overlook the 
ballot papers until the contents of the bores have been mixed.— 
Yours, &c., J. SowERBvrTTs. 

Stockport, February 8th, 1910. 








THE REPERTORY THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—All lovers of the drama will welcome Mr. 
Frohman’s new venture and wish it prosperity. At last 
the repertory system seems likely to assume its proper 
form! But, as Mr. Archer very properly points out, the 
success of the movement must, to a great extent, depend 
upon whether the public will take the trouble to remember 
that, after Monday next, there will be, at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, a change of bill during the week for the next 
three weeks; and that this plan of changing the bill every 
other day, or thereabouts, which is done to ensure our having 
good plays and good acting, cannot long continue unless 
playgoers, on their part, make some special effort to keep 
in mind the new scheme that is being tried at this parti- 
cular theatre. But much, too, will depend on the interest 
the public take in the programme, a contingency to which 
Mr. Archer also refers; and on this point I would venture 
some criticism. I am sorry not to see on the list for revival 
a play by St. John Hankin. He was one of our able 
dramatists, and a pioneer who fought loyally for those 
better conditions that Mr. Frohman now promises to give 
us. Surely the recognition of talent, so recently lost to 
us, would not have been out of place! Then, again, is it 
wise to announce for representation twenty-six plays, all 
of which are the work of modern authors? Have the plays 
of past masters no claim uponea Repertory Theatre? And 
is there no public impatient to see occasionally a comedy 
by Sheridan, Goldsmith, Holcroft, or others? Besides, 
modern dramatists need to have their art judged by com- 
parison with a past master of his craft, and actors gain in 
distinction by re-creating some old-world characters, while 
playgoers, who see good models of different periods, acquire 
a standard of taste and excellence by which they can discern 
merit, with some certainty that their judgment will be 
endorsed by posterity.—Yours, &c., 

Witiram Poet. 

February 16th, 1910. 


THE NEED FOR LIBERAL PROPAGANDA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—May I, through your kindness, ask the writer of 
a letter in to-day’s Nation, signing himself “A West 
Country Liberal,’’ for a list of books and pamphlets which 
he would recommend for the study of social questions to 
which he alludes in his letter? 

He would thereby help the carrying out of his sugges- 
tion, which I, for one, intend to follow.—Yours, &c., 

A. DE NaTorp. 
The White Cottage, Berkhamsted, Herts, 
January 29th, 1910. 





Poetrp. 


THE COMBATANTS. 


Just in the shade of the arena’s gate, 
They trooped and paused ; and to the ranks of eyes 
That questioned ere they drove them on to fate, 
Steel-swift, steel-steady, did their answers rise— 
“T fight to break the tyranny I hate! ”’ 

“I come to tear the veil from ancient lies! ”’ 

“T seize the odds! Let others share the prize! ” 
“T fail, that some may conquer, soon or late 


7? 


But one who bore, within that radiant line, 
A look as cool as joy, as firm as pain, 
And touched his sword, as some rapt village swain 
Touches the cup that holds his wedding-wine, 
Spoke not, until they urged: “ What aim is thine? ”’ 
“T fight, that none may ever fight again! ”’ 

G. M. Horr. 


February 15th, 1910. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘*The Gates of India: Being an Historical Narrative.’’ By Sir 
Thomas Holdich. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“*Confessions of a Clergyman.” (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“‘Samuel Foote: A Biography.” By Percy Fitzgerald. (Chatto 


& Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“The Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.).” 


By the Right Rev. Arnold Harris Mathew, D.D. (Griffiths. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism.’”’ By Ernest A. 
Edgehill. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


“The Life of W. J. Fox, Public Teacher and Social Reformer 
(1786-1864).”” By the late Richard Garnett, concluded by Edward 
Garnett. (Lane. 16s. net.) 


“The Thief of Virtue.” By Eden Phillpotts. (Murray. 6s.) 


‘When No Man Pursueth.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


“Le Vicomte d’Azlincourt, Prince des Romantiques.”’ Par 

Alfred Marquiset. (Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 
“Les Dames du Palais.” Roman. Par Colette Yver. 
Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
* 


(Paris: 
* * 

Mr. G. K. CueEsterton’s “ What’s Wrong with the 
World ’’—to be published by Messrs. Cassell—is a vigorous 
criticism of several of the main tendencies in contemporary 
thought. Mr. Chesterton argues that many old ideals have 
been abandoned, not because they have been tried and found 
failures, but because they have never been realised in any 
adequate degree. The subjects discussed are Imperialism, 
Feminism, Education, Science, Socialism, Individualism, 
and Art, which Mr. Chesterton expounds as being, respec- 
tively, the mistakes about man, woman, the child, the uni- 
verse, the state, the individual, and beauty. 

* * * 

Many readers will be glad to hear that a new biography 
of Samuel Rogers, by Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, is in prepara- 
tion. “More than fifty years have passed since Rogers was 
a representative man in London life. His breakfasts were 
almost as famous for wit-combats as the greatest of the 
French salons, and his house was the meeting-place for 
almost everybody of distinction in his time. It was in his 
dining-room, as Abraham Hayward put it in an “ Edin- 
burgh Review ”’ article, “that Erskine told the story of his 
first brief, and Grattan that of his last duel; that the ‘Iron 
Duke’ described Waterloo as a ‘battle of giants’; that 
Byron’s intimacy with Moore commenced over the famous 
mess of potatoes and vinegar; that Madame de Staél, after 
a triumphant argument with Mackintosh, was (as recorded 
by Byron) ‘well ironed’ by Sheridan; that Sydney Smith, 
at dinner with Walter Scott, Campbell, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Washington Irving, declared that he and Irving, if the 
only prose writers, were not the only prosers in the com- 
pany.’’ And these names give only a partial idea of the 
crowd of celebrities with whom Rogers was acquainted. 
Hayward goes on to tell how Rogers had been proposed for 
membership of Johnson’s club by Fox, seconded by Wind- 
ham, and blackballed by Malone, how he had met Condorcet at 
Lafayette’s table in 1789, and in one day had heard Robert- 
son preach in the forenoon, Blair in the afternoon, drunk 
tea with the Piozzis, and supped with Adam Smith. 

* x x 

“Tue BrocraPny or Joun Bricut,” by Mr. R. Barry 
O’Brien, is announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s thorough knowledge of English politics and 
democratic sympathies, together with his previous work as a 
political biographer, are guarantees that he will do full 
justice to his subject. He can hardly expect to produce so 
great a book as his life of Parnell, but he has an eye which 
may well take in the bold, clear outlines of Bright’s 
personality. 

* * “ 

THE same publishers will shortly issue the second volume 
of Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent’s “History of the Tories.” 
The first volume, which was well received, left off at the 
death of William III. The coming instalment covers the 
period between that date and the death of Queen Anne. 

* * . 

Tue French Foreign Legion is a famous background for 

romance, and has been exploited by a crowd of novelists. 





Its realities are less known, though one or two books, written 
by men who served in the Legion, have been published in 
this country. The best of these are Mr. J. P. Le Poer’s 
“A Modern Legionary,’ and Mr. G. Manington’s “A 
Soldier of the Legion.’’ A third, bearing the title, “In the 
Foreign Legion,” is now promised by Messrs. Duckworth. 
Its author, Mr. Erwin Rosen, after studying at a German 
University, enlisted in a mood of disappointment and hope- 
lessness, and his book is a criticism of the system which, 
with its severe discipline and hard conditions, he pro- 
nounces to be unworthy of a great nation. 
co * x 

“ RUSKIN AND HIS Crrcie,” by Miss Ada Earland, which 
Messrs. Hutchinson have in the press, is a study of the 
facts of Ruskin’s life, and of the direct relationship between 
the influences surrounding his early years and the limitations 
and contradictions noticeable in his works. The author is 
of opinion that Ruskin’s memory has suffered by the 
reticence his biographers have observed in regard to his 
married life. The “circle ’’ includes Carlyle, the Brownings, 
Turner, Millais, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Kate 
Greenaway, Coventry Patmore, Arnold Toynbee, Sir Henry 
Wentworth Acland, Lady Trevelyan, Charles Eliot Norton, 
and Mary Russell Mitford. 

* * * 

A vo.tume of literary essays by Mr. Hugh Farrie will 
be published within the next few weeks by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate. Its title is ‘Highways and Byways in Litera- 
ture,” and the section “On the Highways” treats of the 
Bible, Seneca, Socrates, Cicero, Virgil, Petronius Arbiter, 
and Rabelais. “In the Byways” is mainly given up to 
books that once had a vogue but are now almost forgotten. 
Among them are Young’s “Night Thoughts,’ Sturm’s 
“ Reflections,’ “The Evangelical Rambler,’’ “The Whole 
Duty of Man,’”’ “The Female Quixote,” “The Centaur not 
Fabulous,’’ and the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.” 

* * + 

A sELECTION from the speeches delivered by President 
Taft since his nomination will be published next week by 
Mr. Heinemann, in a volume bearing the title “ Political 
Issues and Outlooks.”’ 

* x * 

Tue series of volumes issued by Messrs. Duckworth 
under the title of “ Studies in Theology ’’ deserve high praise, 
and are meeting with the success they merit. The books 
already issued, in particular Dr. Rashdall’s “ Philosophy 
and Religion,” and Professor Inge’s “Faith and Its 
Psychology,’’ are marked by courage and independence, as 
well as scholarship, and the volumes now in preparation 
promise to maintain the same level. These include “ Revela- 
tion and Inspiration,’’ by Professor James Orr, “The 
History of Christian Thought since Kant,’’ by Pro- 
fessor E. C. Moore of Harvard, and “ A Critical Introduction 
to the Old Testament,” by Dr. Buchanan Gray of Mansfield 
College. 

* x x 

A srograpny of Edgar Allan Poe, by Mr. Arthur Ran- 
some, is announced for the coming autumn. Several 
American books on Poe were called forth by his centenary 
last year, but few writers have avoided the extremes of harsh 
criticism or undiscriminating apology. One of the best 
examinations of what may be called the problem of Poe is 
to be found in Mr. J. M. Robertson’s “ New Essays Towards 
a Critical Method.”’ 

x * x 

Mr. Epwarp Arnotp has several promising travel 
books in preparation. Mr. Hanns Vischer’s “ Across the 
Sahara from Tripoli to Bornu ” is the narrative of a journey 
through a district unexplored by any white man since the 
days of Barth. Another African book is “With a Pre- 
historic People: The A-ki-ki of British East Africa,’ by W. 
Scoresby Routledge and Katherine Routledge. The authors 
have made a long stay amongst the interesting people they 
describe, their object being to give an accurate account of 


primitive life as it really exists. “A Summer on the 


Canadian Prairie,” by Miss G. B. Clark, and “ An English 
Student’s Wander-Year in America,’’ by Miss Bowden-Smith, 
deal with less out-of-the-way topics. The former is a breezy 
account of an unsuccessful attempt to settle upon a grant 
of land in North-West Canada, while the latter treats of a 
number of educational centres in the United States, 
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Rediews. 


A POET’S SPRING.* 


CoNFRONTED with such a book as this, criticism must take 
care to remember the cardinal doctrine that we are not to 
let associations or circumstances weigh in our judgments 
of poetry. George Meredith during his life suppressed a 
great many of his early poems; and here, in accordance 
with one of our doubtful modern literary customs, they 
are exhumed. In regard to such a book, the question for 
criticism is simply this: Is the world of poetry the richer 
for the revival of these suppressed poems of Meredith’s? 
And to that question the greatness which Meredith after- 
wards achieved is no more pertinent than Blake’s insanity 
and Chatterton’s youth are to criticism of their works. 
Poets do not always suppress wisely; and when they are 
unwise in suppression, there is not the smallest reason why 
their whims should deprive mankind of beautiful words. 
But, as the present volume shows, Meredith was eminently 
wise in his suppression, as far, at least, as his poetry 
was concerned. There is no harm, and there is a good 
deal of interest, in a temporary revival of the poems he 
consigned to oblivion; but if all the things here resurrected, 
these “ Poems Written in Early Youth,” and the poems 
excised from the first edition of the “ Modern Love ”’ volume, 
are to be included in the authoritative complete edition of 
his poetical works, the matter is more serious. The 
“Poems of George Meredith,’”’ as they now stand, along 
with those fruits of his latest years, are, beside their 
wonderful intrinsic qualities, so notable among the complete 
works of modern poets for the entire absence of all but 
poetic metal of the highest temper, that to dull such 
collected purity of excellence by inserting work of softer 
substance, of cruder forging, would be deplorable. Those 
admirers of Meredith who are more vehement than dis- 
criminating will no doubt combat the view that all his 
published writing should not be preserved; whatever a 
master of such greatness has given to the world, the world, 
they say, should reverently retain, as, if not in itself 
notable, then at least of interest to scholarship or criticism. 
The notion is but a fetish of our day. Meredith did for 
himself what somebody should have done for Wordsworth, 
and there is no reason for undoing it. Songs in which a 
poet’s imagination is either immature or flagging may be 
interesting to the curious bookman; the poet’s business, 
however, is not with him; but with the man to whom poetry 
is a vital and adventurous matter; and he requires either 
good poetry or nothing. It may please some of us to possess 
the offspring which Meredith had exposed and fondly hoped 
had perished. But if the whole of these revived poems are 
included in future complete editions, posterity a few years 
hence is pretty certain to regard them as troublesome en- 
cumbrances. No doubt the copyright editions are safe 
enough from the intrusion; but the worst of issuing such a 
volume as this is that it gives an opportunity to some 
enterprising publisher of the future for bringing out a 
“complete ’’ edition of Meredith’s poems, bearing on the 
title-page the proud legend, “ Including all the suppressed 
poems.”’ 

Let us not, however, be thought wholly ungrateful for 
the publication of these early, suppressed, and scattered 
poems. Having pointed out the danger, we may enjoy the 
advantages. Though no bad poem, whoever was its author, 
deserves preservation, yet the preservation of a few good 
poems is worth the risk of encumbering future editions 
with mediocrity. And though the bulk of this book’s 
contents does not in the least illustrate Meredith’s name— 
much of it, indeed, hardly exhibiting the promise of what 
was to come after—there are in it several poems which 
might be bound up with “ Modern Love,’”’ and the “ Ballads 
of Tragic Life.” For the rescue of these it would ill become 
any true lover of poetry to be anything but deeply grateful. 
There is, for instance, spacious poetry in the “Ode to the 
Spirit of Earth in Autumn,” which is, of course, fairly 
well known. The admirable opening lines 


“Fair Mother Earth lay on her back last night, 
To gaze her fill on Autumn’s sunset skies ’— 








_ *“ Poems Written in Early Youth; Poems from ‘Modern Love’ 
(First Edition); and Scattered Poems.” By George Meredith. 
Constable. 6s. net 





promise a large music, which is sustained right to the last 
stanza, with its superb simile of the dying redskin chieftain. 
“The Head of Bran the Blest,’’ which Henley included in 
his “Lyra Heroica,’”’ is a vigorous piece of work, not un- 
worthy of the man who made the song of “ Aneurin’s Harp,” 
as a poem based on Celtic story. There is an heroic 
dogmatism in the first verse :— 
**When the Head of Bran 
Was firm on British shoulders, 
God made a man! 
Cried all beholders’’ 
And the rest of it goes to the same warlike tune. The wild 
whirling imagery of “Phantasy,” an absurdly successful 
rendering in neat verses of an outrageous mad dream—the 
very spirit of sleeping indigestion—is, for sheer cleverness, 
a remarkable piece of work, certainly not unworthy of 
permanence. “The Beggar’s Soliloquy’ might find a place 
next to “Juggling Jerry,” though it is pale beside that 
noble poem. “South-West Wind in the Woodland”’ has 
the importance of being the first recognisable note of 
Meredith’s magnificent nature-song, and, though far from 
mature, there is writing in it that may earn it a place in 
any collection of his works. Especially notable is the 
way the poetry conveys the gradual growth of noise, from 
the time when the aspens had first felt the approaching 
breeze, the prelude to the gale, and 
‘*Had caught his earliest windward thought 
And told it trembling ” ; 
to the time when the full force of hurricane leaps on the 
wood, 
“And ash and oak end oakling rave 
And shriek, and shout, and whirl, and toss, 
And stretch their arms and split and crack, 
And bend their stems and bow their heads, 
And grind, and groan, and lion-like 
Roar to the echo-peopled hills.” 
There is sound workmanship and observation in the 
“ Pastorals,’’ but hardly enough distinction to make them 
worth preserving; and there are one or two lyrics that 
might be kept in the light. The few “Scattered Poems,”’ 
though not extraordinarily remarkable, would not be 
altogether out of place in a complete edition. But, with 
the exception of the poems we have named, if oblivion over- 
takes the rest of those which Meredith disowned, it will 
not be “the iniquity of oblivion.’’ Charles Kingsley per- 
ceived great promise in the early poems, and it is much 
to his credit that he should have done so, and especially 
that he should have proclaimed it. For, now that we 
possess Meredith’s full achievement, we cannot but wonder 
at the slender evidence Kingsley had to work on. Save 
for the fact that not much influence is traceable, these 
early poems are not even, as we who look back on them 
from “The Sage Enamored’’ and the rest might expect, 
particularly individual. For the most part, they hardly 
get beyond pretty fancies and pretty phrases. There might 
certainly be possibilities latent in a young poet who could 
invent a conceit like this :— 
““O Winter! I'd live that life of thine, 
With a frosty brow and an icicle tongue, 
And rever a song my whole life long— 
Were such delicious burial mine! 
To die and be buried and so remain 
A wandering brook in April’s train.”’ 
And such a thought as this is memorable :— 
“Night like a dying mother, 
Eyes her young offspring, Day.”’ 
But these are only brief moments. Young men have done 
such things before, and never come to great maturity. The 
juvenile love-poems, curiously shy and awkward, the experi- 
ments in classic legend, the attempt at an epic manner 
(with a hint of Tennyson) in “ Idomeneus,” at a ballad 
manner (with a hint of Rossetti) in ‘“ Margaret’s Bridal 
Eve,’’—these, if narrowly searched, may betray promise of 
the Meredith whom all the world knows. But we know 
what to look for; and it was a bold, and as it turned out, 
an excellent feat in criticism, to prophesy the coming great- 
ness from these beginnings. Look, for instance, at the 
weak early version of “Love in the Valley”; we, with the 
later version, one of the most beautiful poems in the 
language, in our ears, read it with the full knowledge of 
what the embryo came to. But anyone who saw it for the 


first time in a newly published book might very excusably 
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reckon it simply as a good enough poem for a young man. 
On the whole, the main feeling caused by this book is 
wondering gratitude that out of this not very considerable 
spring should have grown that superb mastery of storm and 


splendor which we call the poetic genius of George 
Meredith. 





LORD KELVIN.* 

Is it possible to write a life of Lord Kelvin which would 
appeal to the interest and understanding of ordinary 
readers? His life may be regarded as one ceaseless effort 
of science to reveal itself to mankind; his language was 
an almost unbroken scientific discourse, and his thought 
was for ever exercising itself either with the solution of 
problems the principles of which were known, or with 
speculations concerning the deepest mysteries of the universe 
where no foundation of principles has yet been laid. The 
difficulty of presenting an intelligible account of such a man 
and his work is obvious enough, but we think that Professor 
Silvanus Thompson has in the two volumes before us attained 
all the success that was possible. The whole of Lord Kelvin’s 
work was so profound, all-embracing, and mathematically 
technical, that the difficulty of writing a popular biography 
is enormous. Lord Kelvin himself depreciated mathematical 
technicalities, regarding them as entirely subordinate to the 
physical principles and facts of which they are the mere 
expression; and this view formed the new departure which 
broke the chain that tied physics to the “ mathematical 
problems ’’ of the Cambridge Tripos, and started applied 
mathematical science on a new career. Professor Thompson 
has steered clear of all the mathematical symbols and 
equations, while presenting results and principles in simple 
language, and he may be warmly congratulated on his 
achievement. 

William Thomson (the future Lord Kelvin) had from 
his earliest years the great advantage of being taught by his 
father, James Thomson, an extraordinarily skilful teacher, 
and the author of many _ school-books of remarkable 
excellence. James Thomson was, however, more than this: 
he was a man full of worldly wisdom, as is shown by various 
pieces of advice tendered to his son towards the close of the 
undergraduate career of the latter at Cambridge. The object 
on which, above all others, James Thomson had set his 
heart was the appointment of his son to the professorship 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, which 
might at any moment become vacant by the death of its 
holder, a man in feeble health. Great was the manceuvring 
on the part of the zealous father to effect this; many were 
the maxims of worldly wisdom transmitted from Glasgow to 
the young undergraduate at Cambridge: “In your walk 
of life also, you must take care not only to do what is 
right, but to take equal care always to appear to do so.” 
Whether this is the highest morality or not, the whole 
record shows that James Thomson was the best of fathers, 
and that never for one moment did he relax his efforts for 
his son’s success. Indeed, the fact that he paid nearly 
£800 for his son’s three undergraduate years at Cambridge, 
with only occasional advice to avoid all unnecessary expense, 
proves that he was a man of really generous character. The 
above expense for the early ’forties is enough to give us pause. 
It is about the same as the ordinary expenditure of an Oxford 
or Cambridge undergraduate to-day—and yet it is a pre- 
posterous figure, which can scarcely fail to make our newer 
Universities more attractive and desirable than their elders. 

The scientific career of William Thomson may be said 
to have begun with the study, when he was only sixteen 
years old, of Fourier’s “Théorie Analytique de la Chaleur,” 
and the mathematical method of this work inspired him 
throughout the whole of his life. Thermodynamics, the 
science of heat, occupied him at great length in. his early 
years, and even to the last it had strong fascination for 
him. The story of his struggles with this subject is_well 
told by Professor Silvanus Thompson. It may sound 
strange, but the truth is that for several years Thomson 
not only held erroneous views of the nature of heat, but 
combated the true view, which was put forth by Joule of 
Manchester, and vainly dinned into the ears of hostile 
listeners at various British Association meetings. In those 


*“The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin of Largs.” 
By Silvanus P. Thompson. Macmillan. Two vols. Ws. 




















days heat was universally believed to be a substance, called 
caloric, which could neither be created nor destroyed, but 
which could be, as it were, squeezed out of bodies, and 
could be “let down”’ from a body at high temperature to 
one of low temperature. The doing of work, the driving 
of an engine, was supposed to be done by this “letting down”’ 
of caloric—just as we let down a heavy block from the top 
of a wall to the ground. Joule maintained, and proved by 
experiment, that heat is not a substance, that it can be 
created and put out of existence; and that, in fact, it con- 
sists of the energy of rapid vibrations of the molecules of 
bodies. Thomson and all other men of science refused to 
accept this view; but the old belief nevertheless had its 
difficulties for him. What finally converted him to Joule’s 
view? To understand this matter, we may mention a 
common question now found in scientific school-books : 
“ What is the cause of the severity of a scald from steam?”’ 
To make the question more accurate, we should say that 
the steam is just on the point of becoming water, and will 
do so if a cold surface (like that of the hand) is brought 
into contact with it. The reason, of course, is that the steam, 
in condensing on the hand, instantly gives out its latent 
heat, which it possesses in very considerable amount. But 
if the steam is at such a high temperature that it will not 
instantly condense on the hand, this latent heat is not given 
out, and the hand receives only a comparatively small 
amount of heat. Now in the year 1849 Thomson’s attention 
was called to the fact that steam, issuing with great velocity 
through an orifice, does not scald as steam would in ordinary 
circumstances. Having pondered on this, he wrote to Joule: 
“This conclusion can, I think, be reconciled with known 
facts only by means of your discovery that heat 
is evolved by the friction of fluids in motion’”’; 
in other words, he concluded that the violent rubbing 
of the steam particles among themselves and against the 
sides of the orifice generated heat in the steam, and raised 
its temperature so much that it would not instantly con- 
dense on a hand put in its path. What strikes an ordinary 
reader about this is that it seems strange that Thomson’s 
conversion to the non-materiality of heat should have waited 
for such a recondite result, when there must have been 
many common instances of the generation of heat by friction. 

His opposition to Joule’s principle of the actual genera- 
tion of heat by work was not the only instance in which 
he showed a kind of conservative reluctance to adopt new 
ideas. He was by no means a willing convert to Clerk Max- 
well’s Electromagnetic Theory of Light; but the stheric (or 
wireless) telegraphy of Hertz rendered a continued opposi- 
tion impossible. Again, for Hamilton’s Quaternions he had 
no toleration, on the ground that whatever could be proved 
or deduced by Quaternions could always be proved by the 
ordinary mathematical analysis. His opposition here was 
unjustifiable, for, unquestionably, many results can be ob- 
tained by the newer calculus much more easily than by the 
old; and he should have assuredly recognised the maxim 
“baith’s best’’; but to this view he could never be con- 
verted by his colleague Tait. 

To notice with the smallest approach to adequacy the 
varied work of Lord Kelvin is quite impossible, because 
there was scarcely a nook or cranny of science into which his 
genius did not penetrate. The geologists did not like his 
intrusion into their domain, because (in common with the 
biologists) they require hundreds of millions of years for the 
existence of this earth, while he was prepared to grant only 
something between 25 and 100 millions. Even when radium 
as a practically endless source of heat was discovered, and 
altered profoundly all mathematical calculations of the age 
of the earth, Lord Kelvin denied the adequacy of radium. 
But his marvellous activity of mind, displayed up to almost 
the month of his death, is shown by his incessant attempts to 
account for the nature of radium and the breaking up of 
atoms. 

Professor Thompson has a long chapter on the “ Views 
and Opinions,’ religious and other, of Lord Kelvin. The 
religious views of a great man of science are not always of a 
kind to produce profound impressions, or even to command 
great respect, for the simple reason that the subject matter 
of religion is not always an object on which a scientific 
worker spends much time. Lord Kelvin, it is interesting to 


know, “was a sincere Christian (meaning by Christianity 
the religion taught by Christ rather than. the religion taught 
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by the Churches).’”” He held the broad-minded view (so 
different from that of Wallace) that living beings are by no 
means confined to this planet, but exist in the worlds of 
other suns—indeed, he had a theory that life from such 
worlds has been occasionally conveyed to us in the interior 
of meteorites. 

To find the intellectual equal of Lord Kelvin in scientific 
intuition, we have to think of Archimedes, Galileo, and 
Newton. Owing to the difference of surrounding circum- 
stances, a comparison is impossible; but assuredly Lord 
Kelvin had no superior. The list of his contributions to 
science at the end of Professor Thompson’s work is of 
enormous length; and even such a scientific giant as Helm- 
holtz was obliged to say after meeting him, “ he far exceeds 
all the great men of science with whom I have made personal 
acquaintance, in intelligence, and lucidity, and mobility of 
thought, so that I felt quite wooden beside him sometimes.”’ 

We take leave of Professor Thompson’s volumes with a 
consciousness, not only of the difficulty of his task, but of 
the inadequacy of our own powers of epitomising such a 
theme. 





SAN THOME SLAVERY.* 


Mr. Witi1am Capsury’s carefully written report is the 
latest link in the evidence upon the atrocious system of 
slavery still existing in the Portuguese Colonies of Angola 
and the San Thomé islands, and one can only wish it may 
be the last required. Though Mr. Cadbury does not allude 
to the reports of any previous travellers, except Mr. Joseph 
Burtt and Mr. Charles Swan, with whom he was himself 
personally connected, there have been many such, extending 
over a period of nearly sixty years, since the time of Living- 
stone. Certainly, the system has changed, and the cruelties 
of the slave routes are perhaps not so terrible as they were 
ten years ago, before the rising of a native tribe against 
its oppressors. The process has also been put under legal 
forms, since the nominal abolition of slavery in 1874. But 
the accounts given by Lord Mayo and Mr. Arnot in the 
‘eighties, and at the beginning of this century by Col. Colin 
Harding, would serve in most details as a description of 
what I saw myself in my journey through the country and 
the islands five years ago, and, in spite of all the promises 
of the Portuguese Government, it is evident from Mr. 
Cadbury’s report and from private letters received by me 
that there has been little real improvement since. 

New regulations have been passed, and for the first time 
some attempt has been made to repatriate a few of the slaves 
from the islands. If properly carried out, the repatriation 
would be a great advance; but it is worse than useless to 
dump natives down on the coast, in all probability several 
hundred miles from their homes, and with every chance of 
being sold over again, either by Europeans or their relatives. 
And as to regulations, there were plenty of them before, 
and though the new code ordains reforms, the worst part of 
the old regulations was that no one observed them. For 
more than thirty years the rules about repatriation were 
definite and admirable, but not a soul was ever repatriated. 

The whole colony of Angola is, in fact, so rotten with 
slavery that reform must be difficult. For centuries it has 
been the main Portuguese depét for the export slave traffic, 
and it is so still, except that the slaves now go to the 
Portuguese cocoa islands instead of to the Brazils or the 
Southern States of America. Slavery has never ceased there, 
and at the present time all the plantations on the mainland, 
I believe without one exception, are cultivated by slave 
labor. As Mr. Cadbury says, the system, especially on the 
islands, is not unlike the old system on the cotton planta- 
tions of the Southern States. As far as I know, it comes 
nearer to that than any other system of labor still main- 
tained. In method it differs from the oppression of natives 
in the Congo State. I do not say it is worse, but it is 
more direct. It follows old-fashioned lines; the men and 
women are captured or bartered in the interior, driven to 
the coast in gangs, sold by agents to planters, and trans- 
shipped to the plantations. where, until quite lately, they 
invariably worked for the rest of their lives, which, as a 
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rule, were short. When I was there, the annual average of 
men and women exported was about 4,000; but the latest 
obtainable figures show an annual rate of some 6,000. I 
found the cost of slaves to the planters to be about £30 
per head. Mr. Cadbury gives the same figure, but I believe 
the price is rising. ; 

I was myself surprised to find this old-fashioned slavery 
defended by the old-fashioned cant and hypocrisy about the 
advantages the slave obtained from religious conversion and 
settled occupation. I should not have thought it worth while 
for business slavers to plead such excuses. But Mr. Cadbury 
evidently heard the same during his visit a year ago; indeed, 
the religious argument seems to have been impressed on him 
with special fervor :— 

“The statement,” he writes, ‘‘ was often made by the sup- 
porters of the Angola servical system, that by ransoming the 
man from his condition of spiritual darkness in Africa, and 
placing him within the reach of the priest on the estate in s. 
Thomé, you confer upon him the incomparable blessing of 
religion in this life and salvetion for the life to come. I told 
my friends that to offer a man religion is no sufficient com- 
pensation for slavery.” 

With equal firmness Mr. Cadbury repudiated the piece of 
cant which I also frequently heard put forward in justifica- 
tion—that the agents on the coast who buy the slaves and 
sell them again to the islands are only “ redeeming’’ them 
from cruel slavery :— 

“I deny the right of any individual,” says Mr. Cadbury 
definitely, ‘‘ under a civilised government thus to trade in human 
flesh; nor is a contract made or confirmed on the coast with 
a man who has been driven across hundreds of miles of un- 
known country in a slave gang, and shackled at night to prevent 
his escape, the act of a freeman. Slavery in the interior of 
Angola among uncivilised tribes cannot be seriously brought 
forward as a justification for slavery under the flag of a 
European country.” 

I have never supposed that on the island plantations 
themselves the valuable slaves were treated with great 
cruelty, except in the recapture of fugitives; and Mr. 
Cadbury, who enjoyed the rather dubious advantage of 
official recognition during his visit, considered their con- 
dition even better than I did. But he admits the terrible 
effects of the monotonous toil, the long hours, and the 
hopelessness of the existence :— 

““One is compelled to believe,” he writes, “‘ that the high 
death-rate is largely due to the circumstances under which the 
labor is obtained, and the mental and physical condition of the 
contracted laborer. The statement is made over and over again 
that the first few months on the roga are the most deadly, and 
that some new arrivals never recover from their low state 
of body and mind.” 

As to the possible lines of reform in this abominable 
system, Mr. Cadbury puts forward many excellent recom- 
mendations—a genuine regulation of recruiting, under dis- 
interested Government officials (rather rare birds in Angola, 
by the way!); a genuine freedom of contract; a reduction 
of the length of contracts and of hours of labor; a provision 
making the return of a man and his family the recognised 
and easily available right; and a scheme for ensuring a 
laborer’s safe return to his home in the interior. A further 
provision, I believe never mentioned in any decree or regula- 
tion, is thus insisted upon by that gallant little Portuguese 
paper, the “ Voz de Angola,’’ published in Loanda :— 

*“Not only are the workers enslaved to unending toil, 
under the most repugnant methods of exploitation, but also the 
children they now have, and those that will be born to them. 
ea re are no children, no parents, no law of succession, 
no social or human rights; there is nothing; what exists there 
is an animal, under the control of the master—and as this animal 
becomes absolutely necessary, it is, materially speaking, treated 
as well as can be, so that it does not fail to give the largest 
amount of production and reproduction ” 

It is as I saw myself, and mentioned in my account 
of the subject: children born on the estate become the un- 
disputed property of the owner, and they are sold with the 
estate when it changes hands. Here is room for reform 
enough ; the difficulty is to carry reforms out. You have a 
colony rotten with slavery, as I said; a population habitu- 
ated to it; a feeble Government, represented by a few 
officials, frequently corrupt or connected with the trade; 
helpless and unwarlike tribes in the interior; and a small 
clique of wealthy plantation owners, chiefly living in 
Portugal. Under such conditions, mere regulations are 


useless without a clear and powerful administration to 
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enforce them. Many Portuguese are as anxious for reform 
as anyone could be, and a few indecisive steps have, indeed, 
been taken. But to myself the most hopeful signs are, 
first, the recent revolt by which the laborers lately brought 
as an experiment from Mozambique compelled the planters 
to fulfil their contract of repatriation; and, secondly, the 
exposure of the system by such reports as Mr. Cadbury’s 
and Mr. Burtt’s (included in this volume) and the conse- 
quent boycott of the San Thomé cocoa by the British firms 
—an example which Mr. Burtt is at the present time 
persuading the great American firms to follow. Now that 
the facts of the abomination are finally established, I 
cannot believe that the peoples of Europe and America will 
allow it to continue, even for gain. 


Henry W. NEvINsON. 





A NEW LIFE OF THACKERAY.* 


TENNYSON once described biography as being cut open after 
death, and anti<ipated the process in his own case. He 
resented the in.rusioz: of “ the many-headed beast’”’ into his 
private life. So far, he has been curiously exempt. We have 
had a portentous biography, fully authorised, many letters, 
and much gossip, but no real portrait of Tennyson, with his 
various idiosyncrasies, most of them lovable. Every letter 
that might have revealed the real man has been carefully 
eliminated. Possibly this has something to do with the 
reaction against Tennyson’s writings that is so marked in 
the criticisms of the younger generation. It is impossible to 
separate personality from authorship, at least after a writer 
is once dead. Thackeray went much further than Tennyson, 
for he actually forbade a biography of himself. At least, a 
casual remark to his daughter was understood by her as a 
prohibition, which she has in a sense respected. To fight 
against this kind of fame is, however, hopeless, if fame has 
been acquired in another way. Not all the restrictions in 
the world can prevent the telling of the life-story of any 
man who really interests the public. Everything must come 
out sooner or later, and the dead hand can have no more 
weight when it attempts to crush the enthusiasm of after 
years than when it attempts to tie up money upon eccentric 
lines. Thackeray’s death has been followed by many 
biographical efforts. Perhaps the most precious of these 
is the “Collection of Letters’ written to Mrs. Brookfield, 
which originally appeared in the “Century Magazine.” 
They were published in 1887 by Messrs. Smith & Elder, 
in a limited edition, we suppose with the sole 
object of securing the copyright in this country. 
Then came a little biography of Thackeray by his friend, 
Anthony Trollope, a poor book in many respects, when you 
consider that it came from so gifted a penman, but offering 
some further light on a singularly fine personality. Lady 
Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, was not far behind, with the 
publication in “St. Nicholas’s Magazine”’ of a lengthy 
article on “ The Boyhood of Thackeray.” Here Lady Ritchie 
gave away the whole case, so far as attempts at biography 
were concerned. She gave it away still more by her 
biographical introductions to her father’s novels. In this 
there was nothing that called for censure. Indeed, Lady 
Ritchie probably arrived at the “golden mean” in her 
attempt to respect Thackeray’s wishes, however deeply we 
may deplore the loss of what would probably have been one 
of the half-dozen best biographies in our language. 

From those days to our own, books upon Thackeray have 
come out with regular persistency. We recall Merivale and 
Marzials’s little biography published in 1891. “Thackeray 
in the United States,” and “Letters to an American 
Family,”’ are books that were both published in 1904, and 
we might cultivate the long list indefinitely. The 
most pertinacious student of Thackeray’s career has 
been Mr. Lewis “Melville, whose substantial biography 
of Thackeray in two large volumes lies before us. Mr. 
Melville published a Life in 1899, and amplified it in 
an American edition the same year. Here is a widely 
different book, however, from the work issued eleven years 
ago. Mr. Melville has now brought together his material 
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with far more literary art than heretofore. He has really 
acquired an astonishing quantity of documents from many 
quarters, a task that must have been rendered the, more 
difficult through the exigencies of copyright. One source of 
information, however, we note with a certain satisfaction, 
Mr. Melville has not drawn upon, and that is the admirable 
account printed in 1891 by the late Mr. Castle, of “ Thackeray 
as a Parliamentary Candidate.” Mr. Castle was a member 
of Thackeray’s committee at Oxford, and he has told the 
whole story as it has never been told elsewhere. Charles 
Neate had fought Edward Cardwell, and Neate had been 
successful, but had been unseated on petition. A newcandidate 
was wanted. The Whig wire-pullers decided they must send 
down to Oxford ‘‘ a distinguished man,” and Thackeray, eager 
for Parliamentary honors, threw himself into the breach. 
“ His advisor,’’ said Mr. Castle, “had forgotten Hazlitt’s 
description of Oxford, which concludes with the warning, 
‘Do not speak to one of its citizens, or the beauty of the 
place will disappear.’’’ They had forgotten, also, that only 
a short time previously, “ Punch” had described Thackeray 
“as personally requesting permission of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University to lecture in Oxford.’’ To the amazement 
of the author, that dignitary was represented as not knowing 
him. When told that he was the author of “ Vanity Fair,”’ 
he enquired whether he was a Dissenter, and any connection 
of John Bunyan. Thackeray went to Oxford, and he met 
many people quite as ignorant as the Vice-Chancellor. In 
no case was the authorship of “Vanity Fair’’ of much 
use to him. One man said that, as a Methodist, he would 
neither have a novel nor the writer of a novel in his house; 
he was satisfied with Bunyan. Speaking generally, the city 
had never heard of one of his books. He wrote to Charles 
Dickens, indeed, to the effect that only six people in the 
place knew him, while all knew Dickens, and he begged 
Dickens to come down and speak at a public meeting. 
Dickens declined, and Thackeray was at the bottom of the 
poll, a circumstance that no one can regret to-day, for his 
defeat has added at least three or four masterpieces to our 
literature. 

Here we are tempted to demur to the attitude of 
deference towards all Thackeray’s work, that Mr. Melville, 
in common with so many of Thackeray’s admirers, is 
disposed to adopt. Thackeray did, indeed, give to the 
English literature of his day a style which it is a joy to 
study. His work from this point of view might well be 
recommended to the young student of literature with some- 
thing of the same enthusiasm that was once given to the 
writings of Addison. But when this has been said, it is well 
to look facts in the face, and to preserve some balance of 
judgment. When John Sterling said that the “ Hoggarty 
Diamond ”’ was better than Fielding or Goldsmith, and added 
that “there was more truth to nature in one of its pages 
than in all Dickens’s novels,’’ he wrote uncritically and even 
absurdly. Mr. Melville, as becomes an enthusiastic 
biographer, endorses John Sterling’s statement. . Thackeray 
has an undying reputation. But those who unearth his 
minor writings, and even praise them, do him small service. 
Even to-day there is a certain reaction against his really 
great works. One critic of talent recently admitted to not 
having read “The Virginians.” A gifted living novelist 
has declared in print his preference over Thackeray 
for a living author whose work is largely reminiscent. This, 
we are convinced, is a passing phase. Thackeray’s “ Vanity 


Fair,’’ “ Pendennis,’’ “The Newcomes,’’ “ The Virginians,” 
and “ Esmond,”’ are all quite as safe as “Tom Jones” and 
“Amelia.” But when this is said, Mr. Melville's 


attempt at a comparison with Dickens is not good 
enough for publication in a serious book. The old 
criticism of Dickens’s novels as not being true to 
life is now exploded, although it was propounded 
freely enough by the literary class in the days when Dickens 
and Thackeray were both writing. Even George Eliot 
declared that Dickens’s works could not live after the life 
that he had described had passed away, whereas Dickens 
lives as much to-day as he ever did. His contemporaries 
could not realise any such future for Dickens. They saw 
a man of exuberant gaiety, of flashy waistcoats, whose intel- 
lectual grip was not of the finest. ‘“ How was it possible 
that this man could be one of the ‘immortals ’?” they asked, 
as they compared him with the gentlemanly, scholarly, and 
self-restrained Thackeray. Contemporaries of Shakspere 
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and Ben Jonson must have thought much the same about 
those two men. But time has demonstrated the high quality 
of Dickens’s achievement. His work, next to that of 
Shakspere and Bunyan, has most entered into the heart 
and soul of the English-speaking race. 

This, however, is by the way. There is plenty of room 
for “ Thackeray worship,” and Mr. Melville gives it to us. 
He has taken infinite pains, he has collected from a multi- 
tude of quarters nearly every piece of material pertinent to 
the subject, and the result is a book that deserves to be 
read. Not the most exigent of critics inclined to deplore the 
unnecessary unveiling of private life, will find anything here 
to which to take exception. Thackeray stands before us 
as an heroic, kindly man. The story of his career is 
thoroughly stimulating. It will come as an astonishment 
to many that death came to him at fifty-two years of age. 
Some of the portraits represent a man of eighty. Every man 
of fifty-two feels young to-day. Thackeray felt an old man 
when he died. Was there something in the life that was led 
in those days that is quite different from anything that 
obtains in ours? In any case, Thackeray had done his life 
work, and we may all be grateful to Mr. Melville for his 
judicious presentation of it. He has written a book that 
will hold its place as the standard “ Life of Thackeray ”’ for 
many a year to come. 





A BANTU NATION.* 


Tue story of the conglomeration of Bantu tribes which, 
after much wandering and many bloody fights, settled down 
in the little oval-shaped country that lies tucked away in 
the folds of the Drackensberg, is full of interest and poli- 
tical instruction. Seldom do we find so much “ history ”’ 
made in so short a time as in the story of Basutoland, and 
in Sir Godfrey Lagden, who has himself played so excel- 
lent a part in helping to make this history, we have a 
narrator of unusual skill. His task is no easy one; for, 
though the country has now reached a period of settlement 
and peace, its early years were filled with unceasing turmoil 
and conflict. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the 
Basutos would have had much chance of holding together 
against the harassing tactics of the Free Staters and their 
own ‘intestine disturbances had it not been for the fortune 
which furnished them with a great statesman. Few peoples 
owe so much to any single chief as the Basutos to Moshesh, 
who for fifty years strove to secure for them conditions of 
peace and independence, together with such of the fruits of 
civilisation as they were able gradually to assimilate. By 
no means an ideal character, as measured by the accepted 
moral standard, capable of duplicity and occasional acts of 
treachery, Moshesh nevertheless grasped with a true in- 
stinct for statecraft the conditions under which Basuto 
unity and prosperity were possible. His people must be trained 
to peace and industry in order to earn a satisfactory livelihood 
from agricultural and pastoral life in a mountainous land, 
and they must therefore take such education as white mis- 
sionaries had to give in the industrial arts, absorbing along 
with it some not too impracticable Christianity. The 
liquor which bad white men pressed upon them must be 
expelled, the excesses of witchcraft which defeated justice 
and fomented feuds must be put down, and, above all 
things, white prospectors and traders must be prevented 
from acquiring land. The most urgent and incessant 
trouble was with the Boers of the Free State, who, in the 
unsettled state of frontiers, constantly indulged in land- 
grabbing, and afterwards sought to get their encroachments 
recognised by treaties. From quite early times Moshesh 
perceived that his best policy lay in appealing to the Im- 
perial Government for their protection and for the presence 
of an agent who should secure for them the safety of 
British rule while reducing the detailed interference with 
native government to the smallest dimensions. Could this 
appeal have been favorably received when it was first made, 
in 1862, the subsequent wars and wastes which the shilly- 
shally policy of the Imperial and the Cape Governments 
involved might have been spared, and the civilisation of 
Basutoland have been advanced a whole generation. It is 
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quite clear that Lord Carnarvon’s refusal to assume Im- 
perial control in 1866 was responsible for infinite mischief. 
Basutoland could not stand entirely alone, and the experi- 
ment of annexation by the Cape was, no doubt, inevitable. 
Had Cape statesmen had the wisdom to recognise that a 
people like the Basutos could not be treated like “ common 
Kaffirs,”’ all might have yet gone well. But the demand 
for disarmament was bound to arouse the spirit of a free 
people with military traditions. The Dis-Annexation Act 
of 1883 was a necessary consequence of the somewhat igno- 
minious failure of the Cape to restore order, and next year 
the Imperial Government definitely set its hand to what 
must be regarded as perhaps the most successful instance 
of its rule over a lower race. 

Though the subsequent history of Basutoland has been 
far from uneventful, chiefly owing to the vagaries of wild 
chieftains like Masapha, a solid basis of peace and indus- 
trial development has been maintained. This success has 
certainly been due in a large degree to the wise choice of 
British administrators. Sir Marshall Clarke was a man of 
fine sympathy and great tact, and he laid down the lines of 
a policy which gave the maximum of play to the free 
traditions of the Basutos. Sir Godfrey Lagden, who suc- 
ceeded him in the eventful period of South African history, 
1893 to 1901, conducted the country with great capacity 
through the strain of the great war, when the whole situa- 
tion was at times extremely perilous. But Sir Godfrey 
himself sets down much of the credit of the policy to the 
character and aspirations of the Basutos, who want security 
and are willing to be controlled by white men whom they 
recognise as friendly to them and interested in their 
welfare. 

Sir Godfrey does not conceal the cloud that has recently 
come up on the political horizon. The Basutos are unani- 
mous in expressing their fear lest, as a result of the new 
South African Union, the safeguard of Imperial protection 
should be withdrawn, and they should be handed over to a 
Government which may be less careful of their liberties. 
To their powerful appeal last summer we cannot regard 
Lord Crewe’s reply as satisfactory; for, while expressing a 
desire that no change should occur at present, he does not 
conceal the likelihood that Basutoland will be handed over 
later on; and, although he dwells upon the provisions which 
the Imperial Government will make in such an event to 
maintain the integrity of the land, the exclusion of liquor, 
and the retention of their National Council, close study of 
the powers which the South African Government will 
possess over absorbed territories makes these safeguards very 
dubious 





FROM THE RIGHT WING.* 


ConSERVATIVE introductions to the New Testament have the 
knack of running to some length. Both Holtzmann and 
Jilicher have said their say in single volumes of moderate 
compass, but the majority of their opponents on the right 
wing, as Dr. Chalmers would have said, “expatiate.’’ 
Jacquier’s French work occupies no less than four volumes. 
Godet’s would have taken several, had it ever been finished. 
The English version of B. Weiss’s manual filled a couple of 
volumes, and now we have Zahn’s introduction in no less 
than three stout volumes, which do not even include any 
account of the canon or the text. They represent the third 
and revised edition of the German original. Apart from 
an introduction, which is mainly devoted to the problems of 
the language, and a supplementary chapter on the chron- 
ology, the contents are confined to a thorough-going discus- 
sion of the literary and historical problems connected with 
the books of the New Testament’canon. The unwieldy para- 
graphs of the original have been occasionally broken up, 
much to the benefit of the English reader, and an excellent 
general index is provided. Otherwise, the translation 
justifies the claim of being “in every detail a reproduction 
of the last German edition.”’ 

The specific features of Zahn’s invaluable work are 
familiar to all critical students of the New Testament. He 
makes no attempt to provide exhaustive bibliographical 
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information ; references to other critics occur now and then, 
but they are eclectic. The strength of the treatise lies 
in the notes appended to each chapter, in which Zahn often 
provides textual material of unrivalled excellence out of 
his stores of scholarship. Good examples of this occur in 
vol. ii. pp. 565f, on the text of Matt. i. 16, and in vol. i. 
pp- 394f, on Rom. i. 7. Whatever may be thought of Zahn’s 
conclusions—and they are distinguished by almost as much 
ingenuity as slavish adherence to tradition—his statement 
of the data seldom fails to do justice to the particular case 
under review, and this is particularly true of the data from 
early Christian tradition. 

The arguments for the early date of James, as a pre- 
Pauline writing, add nothing to what English readers may 
find in Mayor’s commentary. Galatians is put first among 
Paul's epistles, though Zahn wisely refuses to accept Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s interpretation of Tadar«? yopa in Acts 
as an allusion to the province of that name. The author’s 
ingenuity reaches its climax, perhaps, in the discussion of 
the Petrine epistles ; the second is actually put earlier than 
the first and regarded as more Petrine! If literary criticism 
had ever a plain verdict, it would be to reverse such an 
extraordinary opinion. The very fact that a scholar of 
Zahn’s rank should seriously propound it, is a tribute to 
the increasing conviction that no date for 2 Peter, after 1 
Peter, can be maintained, apart from an admission that 
the later writing is pseudonymous. In the section on 
Hebrews, Zahn incidentally makes an admission which, had 
he acted fully on it, would have saved him from several 
fanciful attempts to connect the New Testament writings with 
subsequent traditions of the second and third centuries, by 
reading the latter at all hazards into the former. ‘“ We 
must remember,” he observes (vol. ii., p. 294), ‘‘ that most 
of the ecclesiastical tradition regarding the writings of the 
New Testament is only the echo of the testimony of the docu- 
ments regarding themselves ; and this tradition is good or 
bad according as this self-testimony was correctly understood 
or not. Nevertheless the history of an epistle like Ephesians 
shows us that even such traditions as had no support from 
the document itself became dominant in the Church at a 
very early time.” The bearing of this second principle is 
not fully seen till the reader passes on to Zahn’s investiga- 
tion of the gospels, where he finds the author practically 
defending such inferential and inferior traditions at all 
costs. The sections on the Apocalypse, in particular, are 
vitiated by a disregard of this cause, and much the same may 
be said of the paragraphs upon the Fourth Gospel. Nothing 
more ingenious, nothing less persuasive, could well be written 
by an expert on such problems. 

Zahn has a bald style; no literary crispness relieves 
the pages of his writing. Over thirty years ago, Renan 
playfully criticised one of his early books in these words: 
“Quiconque aura le courage de lire ces 650 pages, écrites 
d’un style obscure et embarrassé, possédera réellement les 
éléments pour résoudre la question ; mais tout le travail du 
raisonnement et de la critique restera bien & sa charge.” 
The same verdict applies to this elaborate introduction. 
Zahn refers to Renan’s grumble with a good-humored protest 
that scientific investigation cannot always robe itself in 
elegant robes, but, while this is true within limits, it does 
not meet the full brunt of the objection, and, unluckily, 
the natural baldness of the German is intensified in the 
English version. We cannot speak with much enthusiasm 
of the way in which Professor Jacobus and his American 
coadjutors have translated this work. The pages contain 
not only more inaccuracies and misprints than should be 
reasonably allowed for in an undertaking of this size, but 
passages in which the sense of the original has been either 
obscured or missed through sheer carelessness. Once or 
twice, for example, “ von” is rendered as if it were “vor,” 
with disastrous results (e.g., in vol. i., p. 202, note 2), and 
twice at least mispunctuation has distorted the real meaning 
of the original (e.g., vol. i, p. 514, note 2, second line; 
vol. iii., page 171, note 2, line 4); “exactly,’’ on page 228 
(vol. iii., note 13) should be “ inexactly’’; “not’’ on page 
257 of vol. iii. (line 15 from top) makes havoc of the sense 
and should be omitted; the last sentence. in large type, on 
page 115 of vol. i. is nonsense, and so forth. These are 
errors noted at random. All over there are far too many 
instances also, not only of incorrectness, but of a literalism 
which is uncomely and even misleading. Upon the whole, 





the English reader will be able to make out Zahn’s meaning, 
but the translators’ work is not a special credit to themselves 
or to the distinguished scholar whom they have introduced to 
the English-speaking public. 





. 
A CLEVER AMERICAN NOVEL.* 


WuEeEn the history of style comes to be written, an instructive 
chapter might be devoted to showing how the infection of a 
writer’s manner may spread and give rise to a school, if 
the soil of culture be favorable to the particular kind of 
seed. A modern illustration is Mr. Henry James’s literary 
method, which is now fashioning the manner of perhaps 
the cleverest women novelists in America. Mr. James in- 
vented an original mode of analysing social relations, a 
literary tapestry in which the finest shades of feminine 
subtlety can find infinite scope for pattern weaving. So 
dexterous is this school of fiction that one might boldly affirm 
that in its results the master is proved worthy of his pupils. 
Special characteristics of his handling reappear with such 
fresh and spontaneous effects added, as we see in “Other 
People’s Houses,” to prove that Mr. James’s cosmopolitan 
graft can flourish and bear abundantly in the soil of Ameri- 
can culture. 

The heroine of the story, Miss Emily Stedman, a frail 
New England literary lady, “the only daughter of Horn- 
mouth’s most cherished professor,’’ is the last of a line of 
scholars whose “learned blood is running thin.’’ We are 
offered glimpses of her fragile youth when, as a pale little 
girl, all athirst for knowledge, she sits in the Hornmouth 
Library, puzzling as to why the classic Venue is always re- 
presented as a smooth-limbed woman with a calm and 
passive air. For her it is “only the things she thought 
about which mattered,’’ and the centre of her thoughts is 
her superbly healthy and handsome boy cousin, Ralph Par- 
rish, with whom she plays, robs orchards, goes night poach- 
ing, and condoles after he has been licked in a fight. Ralph 
represents to her eager spirit the tangible, normal joys of 
life which she, with her invalid’s body, thirsts for but never 
can attain. Years pass, and when we meet Miss Stedman 
again she is a celebrity. Her novel, “The Cuckoo,”’ is the 
sensational book of the year, and with the fame and money 
it brings her, she, a spinster of thirty, bids good-bye to 
cramped and dull Hornmouth for good, and establishes her- 
self in a smart little gilded flat in New York. The subtlety 
of her relations with Ralph Parrish, now a prosperous New 
Yorker, with cosmopolitan business interests, is finely in- 
dicated. The woman acts “as an interpreter of himself to 
himself; she seemed to cast a brilliant light by which he 
found it possible to see.’’ Ralph, who feels all the old 
ties of habit, does not want anybody else to marry his 
cousin ; he is always wondering whether, if he proposes to her, 
she will refuse him, but then he has the chilling suspicion 
at back that, after all, marriage with him may be her aim. 
She holds him only by the fine-spun threads of affection, and 
one of the cleverest chapters in the book is the analysis of 
Miss Stedman’s reflections when those threads have snapped 
in a crisis and Ralph, in a letter of clumsy masculine pre- 
varication, which is designed to hoodwink her, betrays to 
her sharpened sense that she has definitely lost him. She 
sees her world in pieces, and herself as a solitary old maid. 
“She had never before realised how much her possession of 
him had been a part of herself even her faith in the 
future tottered. It wasn’t so all before her as she had 
supposed. What guarantee had she that that ‘remainder 
which was allowed her’ would be any less wasted than what 
had gone before? ’”’ 

From the critic’s point of view, the novel of subtle 
feminine shades of emotional values is more difficult to do 
justice to than is any other class. It is less the character of 
the people that the drawing fixes for us than the light of 
personal relations, mental, moral, and emotional, which is 
constantly shifting round them, like changing weather. 
Character, once it has been cleverly sketched in, is taken 
for granted, and the writer is left free to chase that most 
elusive quarry, mood and temperamental feeling. To Mr. 
Henry James and his clever school a conversational duel 
between three ladies on a lawn is far more thrilling than 
any field of battle, for everything in the people’s lives may 
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be indicated or disclosed at such a moment, by the revealing 
clash of personality. Miss E. B. Dewing has, we think, 
escaped the pitfall into which Mr. James has occasionally 
stumbled, by making her literary spinster heroine the real 
pivot of the tale. Miss Emily Stedman, in her ironic self- 
consciousness, her “fine nervous intelligence, her physical 
insignificance, and her thirst for happiness, is a type of 
modern womanhood that most men have known, and the 
author is to be congratulated on this fact, that her piece 
of portraiture looks down upon us as naturally from English as 
from New England walls. In admirable contrast to this lady, 
whom nature has infallibly marked out for the backwaters 
of spinsterhood, is the presentation of the superbly smooth 
and large and magnificently unruffled woman of cosmopolitan 
experience, Mrs. Dench. The reviewer, at this juncture, may 
avow without shame that the triumph of Mrs. Dench’s 
personality is only to be appreciated between the leaves of 
“Other People’s Houses.” The methods of this impres- 
sionist school in fiction aim at conveying the ceaseless com- 
plexity of life. There is perpetual movement and regrouping, 
personal atmosphere and cosmopolitan interchange. Veils 
are donned and cast off carelessly by all the characters in 
turn, when the spin of the wheel brings them to the 
appropriate crisis. Mrs. Dench, and her daughter Jane, 
the Venue Anadyomene of the tale, are magnificently drawn. 
We first meet these ladies while they are yachting in the 
Mediterranean as the guests of the Duke and Duchess de 
Clopin, at which point the millionaire, Mr. Barlow, of 
Barlow’s Barley Buns fame, and his son David, enter the 
é6tory. 

The author’s touch in these European scenes, though 
clever, is lacking in certainty, and she does not really 
conquer the reader till she and fate have reassembled all the 
characters at Ocean City, a health resort on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Here, on the wind-swept esplanade, and 
in the long piazza and the “sun parlor’’ of the great “ Tide- 
water Hotel,” the tragis:comedy is played out between the 
three women, Miss Stedman, and Mrs. Dench and her 
daughter Jane, which ends in Ralph falling to the bow and 
spear of Jane, in all the beauty, and strong freshness, and 
“wonderful goodness”? of her youth. It only gradually 
looms upon us that while Mrs. Dench is in love with Ralph, 
she has aimed at passing on her lover, David, to her imper- 
turbable daughter. The analysisofthedepths within depths 
of feminine craft and meaning is all incredibly brilliant 
to the simple masculine mind. Mrs. Dench, we may hint, is 
possessed of a vastness of experience, suggesting the ocean’s 
basking surface, secrets of the sea goddess which glimmer 
beneath the polished unruffled expanse of her wonderful talk. 
The critic, watching the evolution of the author’s intricate 
gambit, can only criticise, here and there, an individual 
move in her game. We cannot believe that Mrs. Dench, 
for example, could so lose her sense of the convenances as 
to unmask her last batteries, in the anguish of realising 
that her daughter is winning the great prize for which she, 
herself, is struggling. It is almost a relief to our simple 
old-world intelligence to discover that when Miss Dewing’s 
astounding feats of pilotage in the dangerous channels and 
reefs of her subject fail, she strands us abruptly on very 
hard, bare, crude rocks. The figure of David Barlow is not 
a success, and the closing chapter in which Miss Stedman 
rejects his hand and fortunes, and defines their mutual rela- 
tions, discloses a situation which is highly artificial. The 
immense cleverness of many chapters, however, compensates 
for any doubtful pages. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Mr. C. F. Anpy Witttams’s book on “The Rhythm of 
Modern Music” (Macmillan, 5s. net) will hardly appeal to 
the man in the gallery, or even the man in the stalls; but 
the student of an analytical turn of mind will find it very 
interesting. “Practical” people will tell us that studies 
of this kind, and the dissections of masterpieces that accom- 
pany them, are of no real use, inasmuch as the great com- 
posers never consciously worked upon the principles here 
revealed. That is quite true, just as it is true that Shake- 
speare was not thinking of feet and quantities, and arsis 
and thesis, when he wrote his blank verse; but it is none 
the less fascinating to discover the general laws that under- 





lie all poetic and musical rhythm, and the special laws 
under which each poet or composer may be said to prefer to 
live and work. The rhythm of modern music is a par- 
ticularly fruitful field of research, for our rhythmic sense is 
expanding at almost a quicker rate than our harmonic sense. 
Phrase articulations and groupings that would have seemed 
disjointed and aimless in the eighteenth century are ordinary 
food to the average musician of to-day, though audiences 
as a whole may not always be able to follow them. Mr. 
Abdy Williams brings out very clearly this evolution in 
our perception of rhythm. Some of Beethoven’s periods 
would, no doubt, have horrified Haydn; while Beethoven’s 
own feeling, now and then, that he was giving the intelli- 
gence of his audience and of his conductors a bit of a poser 
is shown by his care in telling them that this or that phrase 
is a “rhythm of three beats’’ or a “ rhythm of four beats.” 
In our own day the rhythm of these passages seems as self- 
evident even to the man in the street as that of “God Save 
the King.” Mr. Abdy Williams rightly lays stress on the 
fertility of resource shown in Brahms’s rhythms; it is in 
Brahms, indeed, that we can study almost at its best that 
evolution of rhythm from the simple to the complex that 
every art, and every device of art, has to go through. Mr. 
Abdy Williams concludes his analysis of the nature of 
rhythm with some chapters of detailed examination of typical 
modern works, such as the second symphony of Brahms, 
Tchaikowski’s “‘ Pathetic’? symphony, and Elgar’s symphony, 
and a short account of Dr. Hugo Riemann’s theory of the 
agogic accent in musical performance. The book is thought- 
ful and sound throughout. Almost the only remark with 
which one can disagree is the curious one that “to Bach, 
music was an innocent recreation,” which seems a rather 
wild thing to say of the composer of the B minor Mass and 
the “St. Matthew”’ Passion, and the intensely thoughtful 
organ chorale-preludes. Mr. Williams’s brief reference to 
programme music on pp. 5-6 is also unnecessarily superficial. 
* * * 

“Susan Warner” (“Elizabeth Wetherell’’) (Putnam, 
10s. 6d. net), is the title of a biography by her sister, Miss 
Anna B. Warner, of the author of “ Queechy,’’ “The Wide 
Wide World,’’ and other tales that formerly enjoyed a 
great vogue. Miss Warner quotes largely from her sister’s 
letters and journals, and, though the book is not of great 
literary interest, it gives a pleasant picture of a nineteenth 
century New England household of rather strict views. 
The Warners were of Puritan descent, and Puritan traits 
abound in Susan Warner’s character and rule.. Thus she 
writes of Robertson’s sermons: ‘“ They trouble me; they are 
false. They are bad, though not written by a bad man, but 
one who shaves down Scripture.’” The father, Henry W. 
Warner, seems to have been a bad man of business. He 
bought an island, on which he proposed building a house 
and laying out grounds; but some difficulties about a 
mortgage involved him in a series of lawsuits, and it was 
only his daughters’ self-sacrifice that saved the place from 
being sold. The island was, in fact, a white elephant, and 
swallowed up a great deal of Susan Warner’s savings 
without giving much pleasure in compensation. Susan 
Warner led a quiet life, and does not seem to have met 
many of the famous people of her country and generation. 
Once, on a visit to Boston, Emerson was introduced to her. 
“Mr. Emerson,”’ is her comment, “I didn’t fancy.”” “The 
Wide Wide World,”’ like many other successful books, was 
declined by several publishers, one of them sending back 
the manuscript with the word “ Fudge” scratched across it. 
“Dull”? would have been a better epithet. But it is re- 
deemed by some charming sketches of old-fashioned farm 
life and character in New England. 

* * * 

Miss Mary F. Sanpars~claims that her book on 
“Louis XVIII.” (Hutchinson, 16s. net) is “ the first attempt 
in the French or English language to link the different 
periods of Louis XVIII.’s life together,” and to present 
the man as a whole. To make such an attempt was well 
worth while for, although Miss Sandars seems to us to rate 
Louis XVIII. too highly, he lived in a period of the greatest 
interest, and in his person and career the passage from the 
Ancient Regime to constitutional government may be profit- 
ably studied. He was almost the sole Bourbon who learned 
by experience. While Comte de Provence, he was a strong 


partisan of military authority and resisted the reforms 
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THE QUESTION. By Parry 


Truscott, Author of “Catharine.” 6s. 


THE WICKED WORLD. By 
Alice Maud Meadows, Author of ‘‘The 
Dukedom of Portsea.” 6s. 


JOHN MARVEL. By Thomas 
Nelson Page, Author of “Red Rock.” 
6s. 


THE UNCOUNTED COST. By 
Mary Gaunt, part Author of “ The Silent 
Ones.” 6s. 

New Novel by Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


A WINTER’S COMEDY. By 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. 6s. 


New Novel by Victoria Cross. 


THE ETERNAL FIRES. By 


Victoria Cross. With a Coloured Portrait 
of the Author. 6s. 


MASTER JOHN. By Shan F. 
Bullock, Author of “Robert Thorne.” 
6s. 


BLACK SHEEP. By Stanley 
Portal Hyatt, Author of ‘“‘ The Marriage 
of Hilary Carden.” 6s. 











A Fascinating Popular Scientific Work. 


SPIRIT AND MATTER 

BEFORE THE BAR OF MODERN 

SCIENCE. By Isaac W. Heysinger,M.A., 
M.D. 15s. net. 


Tuts book, written at the end of a lifetime of scientific research, 
proves conclusively the existence of the spiritual world and that 
spiritualism is the basis of all true religion, As evidence the 
author brings forward the testimony of all the great scientists and 
leaders of modern thought, yee | ene of whom, differ as they may 
on other points, is forced to the conclusion that in the spiritual 
world only the key to the mystery of the universe is to be found. 
Instances of extraordinary psychic phenomena have their place in 
the work, and the intense vigour and lucidity of its style hel pto 
make it one of absorbing interest. 


THE CATHEDRALS AND 

CHURCHES OF BELGIUM. By T. 

Francis Bumpus. With many Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


EGYPT. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated by W. P. Baines. With Eight Plates 
in Colour by A. O. Lamplough. 15s. net. 


THE NIGHTSIDE OF PARIS. 

By E. B. d’Auvergne, Author of “Lola 

Montez.”” With 24 Full-page Drawings by 
Harry Morley. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY FRIENDS THE FRENCH. 
By Robert Harborough Sherard. Brilliant 
Parisian Reminiscences. 12. 6d. net. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF 
NIETZSCHE. By J. M. Kennedy. An 
account of his life and works. 
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The Diary of an English Girl 


**The Diary of an English Girl ”’ is free from any literary artifice. 
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seventeen amid the circle and surroundings described. 

In the delicate self portrayal of a young girl who falls in love with 
a man who fails to reciprocate, in the spontaneity and frankness of the 
charming picture of an English family’s life in London and the 
country, The Diary of an English Girl’’ holds a place quite by itself 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In the Foreign Legion 
By ERWIN ROSEN. 


This is a genuine document. The author, after stulying at a 
German University, found his way “out west” by force of circum- 
stances. His career there led him towards adventure, and later on, 
in a mood of disappointment and hopslessness he enlisted, having 
returned to Germany, in the French Foreign Legion, to live its wild, 
hard life, without aim, without thought, and without hope. 
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Justice: a Tragedy in Four Acts 
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Six Greek Sculptors 


By ERNEST A. GARDNER. 


** Practically the whole range of Greek Sculpture is embraced 
by the scheme of Professor Gardner’s Six Greek Sculptors, The 
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Lysippus.”— Westminster Gazette. 
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attempted by Turgot and Necker. When he became King 
of France, he recognised the absurdity of trying to rule 
according to the ideas of the ultra-royalists, and got rid of 
them in 1816 by dissolving the Chamber. In this, as in 
his dislike of priestly dominance, he was the opposite of his 
brother, the Comte d’Artois, and, had Louis XVIII lived 
longer, it is probable that the Revolution of 1830 would 
not have happened. But, though cautious and sensible, 
he was a thorough believer in divine right, and Miss Sandars’ 
claim that the French people owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for introducing them to the benefits of constitu- 
tional government does not find support from the facts. 
His liberalism was forced upon him and he only accepted it 
because he saw the folly of resistance. Personally he was 
unattractive. His corpulence, his gout, his apparent self- 
satisfaction, and his theatrical airs were the most obvious 
features in an unsympathetic character. On the other hand, 
he showed tact and forbearance, and had his will been as 
strong as his intellect, he might almost have proved a great 
sovereign. Miss Sandars writes with clearness and ease. 
We should have liked a fuller treatment of the politics of 
the years succeeding the Restoration, but the book is not 
intended to be more than a biography of Louis XVIII. 
* _ * 

Tue title, “The Danes in Lancashire,” hardly covers 
the scope of Mr. S. W. Partington’s book (Sherratt & 
Hughes, 5s. net), which really deals with the Danish coloni- 
sation of the whole of the ancient kingdom of Northumbria. 
Beginning with a short historical summary of the Danish 
invasions and settlements, the writer proceeds to discuss 
the place-names, patronymics, and physical types that 
indicate the preponderating Danish influence in this part 
of the country ; reviews their political and social institutions, 
and discloses some interesting facts concerning stone crosses, 
runic inscriptions, and other memorials of their art and 
literature; and ends with what he styles a comparison 
of progress in agriculture between Danish and British, but 
which resolves itself into an account of Lord Rayleigh’s co- 
partnership farming estate in Essex. One of Mr. Parting- 
ton’s most illuminating facts is that the population returns 
in Doomsday Book prove that no “servi’’ existed in the 
counties where Danish influence was greatest ; and with this 
goes the reminder that political freedom has been the watch- 
word of the people of the northern counties ever since the 
Danes established themselves there. The antiquarian 
matter in the book is set forth rather drily; we miss 
altogether the charm with which, say, Canon Atkinson 
invested his writings on the Danish monuments in the Cleve- 
land division of Yorkshire. However, Mr. Partington gives 
us some useful facts and figures regarding antiquities, and 
the discussion of the wheat-growing question which is intro- 
duced into the concluding chapter is, while quite irrelevant 
to the rest of the book, conducted on impartial lines. 

« * + 

A PLEASANT excursion into the realm of Italian poetry 
is provided by Mr. G. Grinnell-Milne in “ Tales from Tasso, 
and other Poems and Translations” (Nutt, 10s. 6d. net). 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,’’ one of the world’s great 
epics, lends itself readily to the method of treatment em- 
ployed by its latest translator, who has selected those 
sections of the poem which narrate its principal incidents, 
and connecting them with a running prose commentary, has 
preserved the continuity of the whole with remarkable 
success. The Italian original is printed on the opposite 
page to the English translation, so that the reader may 
compare them at a glance. Biographical and expository 
chapters concerning the poet and the epic will be found in the 
forefront of the volume, and the English reader who has no 
time for the larger literature of the subject, or who is handi- 
capped by want of knowledge of Italian, will find them very 
useful. Short historical studies of the actual Tancred and 
Godfrey are also included. The chivalry and fanaticism 
of the Crusades reach their highest expression in this great 
Italian poem, whose author was himself one of the most 
impressive figures in literature—impressive alike in the 
triumphs and the tragic sorrows of his life. “Ginevra: 
A Tale of Florence, a.p. 1396,” is an original poem which, 
without being either a translation or an imitation, is based 
on one of the many anonymous Italian pieces that have been 
handed down. The narrative, which is put into the mouth 
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of an Italian priest, relates the adventures of an English 
knight who is journeying to Florence. Lastly, there are 
selections from the sonnets and madrigals of Michael Angelo, 
and an extract from Canto V. of the Inferno, rendered into 
English verse side by side with the Italian. The beginner 
in the study of Renaissance literature might do much worse 
than take these examples of its poetry, with their careful 
explanatory notes, as the foundation of further studies. 
* * * 

Proressor NAVILLE is known in the learned world as 
one of the most accomplished of contemporary Egyptolo- 
gists, and he has found an admirable and sympa- 
thetic translator in the minister of the parish church 
of Dundee. Dr. Campbell tells us that a reperusal 
of Professor Naville’s “The Old Egyptian Faith” (Williams 
and Norgate, 5s.), when he was in Egypt yast year, 
convinced him that even after the appearance of the excel- 
lent works of Wiedemann Erman, Budge, and others in 
English, there was still room for another exposition of the 
old Egyptian faith, and that Dr. Naville’s lectures occupied 
a place by themselves. It is this fact which has led him to 
present them to the English public in the present transla- 
tion. Professor Naville’s book covers very much the same 
ground as the lectures on the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians which were delivered in the United States a few 
years ago by Professor Steindorff of Leipzig, and which have 
appeared in Putnam’s excellent series of “‘ American Lectures 
on the History of Religions.”” But there is ample room for 
both books, as the points of view are not always the same. 
It is an exceedingly difficult task to explain and illuminate 
the origin and development of the Egyptian religion during 
thousands of years. The materials are often defective, and 
even when we do have them, it is easy to form different 
estimates as to their value. It is also difficult to enter into 
the religious ideas and to breathe the religious atmosphere 
of a people whose whole conception of the world and life 
are so very different from our own. Dr. Campbell is 
right in saying that the Egyptian faith is perhaps the most 
wonderful body of religious beliefs that the human mind 
has ever conceived. If we want a lucid and interesting 
introduction to these beliefs, we cannot do better than place 
ourselves in the hands of Dr. Naville. He differs on some 
points from other inquirers in’ the same field. But he 
always differs with good reasons behind him, and he may 
safely be commended as a trustworthy guide to the beginner. 
A word of praise must be awarded to Dr. Campbell for the 
excellent photographs with which the text is illustrated. 


These photographs add much to the value of an excellent 
book. 


* * * 


In “The Life and Times of Martin Blake, B.D.,’’ by 
the Rev. J. F. Chanter (Lane, 10s. 6d. net.), we have an 
interesting account of a moderate Churchman whose attempt 
to steer a middle course during troubled times brought him 
into many difficulties, but enabled him to end his career in 
undisturbed possession of the vicarage of Barnstaple and a 
prebend’s stall at Exeter Cathedral. Blake’s sufferings 
during the great rebellion are recorded in Walker’s “The 
Sufferings of the Clergy,’’ but Mr. Chanter thinks the book 
does an injustice to Blake’s memory. This view is supported 
by the documents on which the present work is based. Both 
from his temperament and training, Blake seems to have 
been what would to-day be called “a moderate Churchman 
with evangelical leanings.’’ Nevertheless, he opposed 
Puritanism, and as rural dean of Barnstaple, he prosecuted 
some of the lecturers who were carrying on a vigorous propa- 
ganda. Under Charles I. he refused to pay ship-money, but 
declined to join the Roundheads, and was twice deprived of 
his living. He returned to it on the eve of the Restoration, 
and died there in 1673. The book is well written, and should 
prove of interest to students of English ecclesiastical history. 

* * * 

“An INTRODUCTION To THE Stupy or PuxitosopHy” 
(Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 5s. net) consists of a series 
of lectures given by the late Miss Alice Oldham at Alexandra 
College, Dublin. Miss Oldham took an active part in pro- 


moting higher education for women in Ireland, as well as 
in other movements likely to further the good of her country. 
The lectures gathered together in the present volume fall 
The first series deals with the history 


under three divisions. 
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THE TRUE WAY 
OF LIFE: 


A Reply to Mr. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 





From THE SPECTATOR :— 

“ The essays in this volume, which appeared originally in the 
British Friend, are written from the Quaker point of view in reply 
to a series of articles reprinted from these columns and published 
under the title ‘A New Way of Life.’ Wedo not desire to enter 
into a discussion upon the merits of the book, for which a preface 
has been written by the Bishop of Hereford. Our present 
object is merely to draw attention to the book, and recommend it 
to those of our readers who desire to see the other side put with 
ability and sincerity.” 


From the Foreword, by the BISHOP OF HEREFORD :— 

“We welcome the arguments set forth in this volume. We 
feel that the writer is doing the best national and international 
service, that he is in the direct line of those great preachers of 
national righteousness, the Hebrew Prophets; and we believe that 
his preaching of the true way of national and international rela- 
tionships, as herein set forth, is destined to prevail.” 


From PRINCIPAL SELBIE, Mansfield College, Oxford :— 

“ Thank you very much for sending me your little book. I am 
very glad you have written it, and quite agree with the position 
you take. I shall be very pleased to recommend it in any way I can.” 


From THE MANCHESTER CUARDIAN (article by Prof. W. F. 

Adeney) :— 

“A little book written with a great purpose. . . In 
calm firm language Mr. Grubb points out that the alternative 
brought before us is nothing less than that of paganism or Christi- 
anity. Practically the ‘new way of life’ ignores the application 
of Christian principles to international relations, and treats them 
quite frankly on the plane of paganism.” 


Price is. net. 


Headley Brothers, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 





Id. 





He Dailn News 


LONDON & MANCHESTER. 


ALL OVER ENGLAND FIRST THING IN 
THE MORNING. 


Id. 














BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Have the I Illustrated, 

Largest Wide Margin, 

Selection | ee Interleaved, 
Other Bibles and Prager Rene sor 

Books from Revised, 
6d. to £1 0. Ss and other Editions. 


63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. Telephone Central 329. 





GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For FEBRUARY (No. 369), 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application, 
It comprises a Specially Attractive Selection of Publisher’s 
Remainders, including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London, 








8vo, 2s., post free 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen 
By EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swed 


London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


“To my mind the only light 
1, g's Lil 41. _ 

















Macmillan’s New Books. 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson. Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SII.VANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an _ Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 


PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Human Cobweb. By B. L. Purnam Wzeatz, 
Author of ‘‘ The Forbidden Boundary,” &c. Extra Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port Arthur by the Russians and 


Kaiochow by Germany. se a. 
The Common Sense of Political 


Economy. Including a Study of The Human Basis of 
Economic Lew. By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 
With Diagrams, 8vo, 14s. net. 


A Project of Empire. A Critical Study of the 
Economics of Imperialism, with special reference to the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., F.B.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer, and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, 
> LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Notes from a Knapsack. With numerous 
Illustrations. By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., F.RB.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Readers of this most instructive little 

volume will discover that Mr. Wherry is a naturalist, a raconteur, and a 

f walker ‘on the flat,’ which many Alpinists are not.” 


























J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


LANCET.—“Pleasant gossip, describing walks in England and Switzerland.’, 


From Old ‘to New. Being Some Personal 
Experiences at Constantinople in —_ 1909. By ALBINIA 
WHERRY. With Illustrations by BEATRIX WHERRY, 
12mo, Is. net. 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ A brisk and breezy account of the personal 
experiences of two ladies at Constantinople during a crisis of great interest and 
some danger.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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of philosophy from Thales to Hegel; then comes a short 
history of ethical theory; and the book ends with a course 
of ten lectures on psychology. The book makes a good 
introductory manual to the study of philosophy. It succeeds 
to a large extent in overcoming the difficulty that besets 
every writer of such a book, and while always clear and 
simple does not misrepresent the views of the great thinkers 
under discussion. Moreover, as the writer of the preface 
claims, we cannot fail in it to discern the pervading spirit 
of the teacher—‘‘her ardent enthusiasm and passion for 
spiritual progress.” We hope the book will have a wide 
circulation both among students beginning philosophy and 
also among such general readers as wish to have an elemen- 
tary notion of its general principles. 
* * * 

Tue balance between biography and criticism is about 
equally preserved in the “Stories of the French Artists ”’ 
(Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net), from Clouet to Delacroix, 
which have been collected and arranged by Messrs. P. M. 
Turner and C. H. Collins Baker. The latter, who is respon- 
sible for the second portion of the book, is the more critical 
of the two, his judgments on Greuze, Madame Vigée Le 





Brun, Louis David, and even Ingres, being especially severe; | 


but he is nowhere unmindful of the human interest, and, on 
the whole, the lay reader, no less than the art student, will 
find that the narrative slips along pleasantly from start to 
finish. In generalising on the character of French painting, 


Mr. Turner establishes with sufficient clearness the truth | 


(1) that it has been intensely national in so far as its 
periods have always reflected the national life of the time to 


an extent unparalleled in any other nation, and (2) that it | 


has always been concerned with line rather than with color. 
The second fact is useful to remember nowadays in view of 
a too general idea that the modern Impressionist School is 
essentially a French growth, representative of French genius. 
This volume, whatever one may think of its opinions, has 
distinct value as a biographical dictionary of French artists 
from the Primitives to the Romantics, including as it does 
several names of admirable painters whose works, if repre- 


sented in the Louvre, are still unfamiliar to many an English | 


art lover. Its character studies, too, of various personalities 


are not without vividness and penetrative power, and the | 
selection of illustrations, both plain and colored, leaves little | 


to be desired in point of representativeness. 
* * * 
“Lay SERMONS FROM THE ‘SPECTATOR (Pit- 
man, 5s. net) is a collection of essays by “ M. C. E.”’ on the 
religious thought of to-day, which have already appeared in 


oo? 


the columns of our contemporary. A few of them are ex- | 


pository and critical, but the general tone is free 
from doctrinal bias They are, therefore, likely to 
appeal to a wide circle of readers who, while re- 
quiring some mental stimulus and encouragement 


their personal convictions and half-convictions on the sub- 
ject, would shrink from any religious book that was im- 
pregnated by religiosity or narrow-mindedness. 
and historical interest the essays on “ The Latitude-Men,”’ 
“The Christ of English Poetry,” and “A Dual People,”’ are 


condition, as if awaiting more failures of the Fisk and 
Robinson class. The foreign market has been a little bit 
disturbed by the civil war between the Greek Army and Navy, 
as well as by the Turkish programme of “ Dreadnoughts.”’ 
From what one knows of Greece and Turkey and of the 
navies at the Piraeus and Golden Horn, I should hazard an 
opinion that the people of both Greece and Turkey would 
be extremely lucky if the Army in each case would destroy 
the Navy. The one successful Rothschild plan for restoring 
the finances of South America rested, it will be remembered, 
upon the principle that the rival powers should sell off their 
battleships. This reminds me that there are persistent 
rumors in the City of a naval loan, and a fresh issue of 
Irish Land Stock will soon be due. These causes of apprehen- 
sion, together with the financial confusion, amply account 
for the low price of Consols and the dulness of all gilt-edged 


securities. 


REVENUE AND DEFICIT 

The failure to pass the Budget has been disastrous to 
the public pocket. So far the House of Lords has distinctly 
gained, for its members have not paid super-tax or licence 
duties or any of the things they objected to, while the poor, 
of course, have made their contributions to “ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
and other things. From the Treasury point of view the 
outlook is very bad, and a deficit of from 20 to 30 millions 
may be expected unless the Budget is put through with 
lightning rapidity. Here are the returns to the end of 





last week :— 
Total receipts into the 
Exchequer from 
April ti 1909, April mn 1908, 
REVENUE. 
Feb. 12th, "10. Feb. 13th, 09. 
| Customs . £26,352,000 £25,211,000 
Excise ... sab ae 27,728,000 29,105,000 
Estate, &c., duties ... 18,665,000... 15,529,000 
Stamps as 6,998,000... 6,686,000 
Land tax “ee a “an 550.000 1.680.000 
House duty . i ‘ sMsitie 
Property and Income Tax 10,875,000 20,760,000 
Post Office 19,170,000 18,540,000 
Crown lands ... nia 400,000 430,000 
| Receipts from Suez Canal 
shares and sundry loans 1,136,672 1,151,443 
Miscellaneous... = 1,334,730 1,769,744 
Total revenue... .. £113,209,402 £120,862,187 


to 


In literary 


those that commend themselves especially; and the more | 


intimate of these addresses are well represented by “ Facing 


Life,” “The Instinct of Prayer,”’ “What is Religion?” and | 


“The First True Gentleman.” 
seven subjects, and the treatment of nearly every one of them 
will be found sympathetic by the general reader who gives 
any thought to these matters. 





The Weck in the itp. 


Price Friday = Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
Feb. 11. Feb. 18. 
Consols 824 82 
Midland Def. 584 59 
Union Pacific - ee o 1874 1908 
Buenos Ayres Pacific oes nbs se 884 874 
US. Steel i ; 804 828 


Tue past week has not been marked by any outburst of 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, though the rubber market 
remains very active. New York is still in an uneasy 


Altogether there are thirty- | 


THe Wooten TRADE. 

The idea propagated by Tariff Reformers that Free Trade, 
which guarantees cheap production, is no use for competition 
owing to protective tariffs, has never been accepted in York- 
Trade in the West Riding is now 
exceptionally good, and the home demand is very heavy. 
But Yorkshire woollen manufacturers find time to send things 


shire or Lancashire. 


abroad. Despite the depression of trade in Japan during 
the past year or two, and a rather high tariff, the importation 
of woollen cloths has shown a marked increase. The total 
value of the cloth imported last year amounted to 2,761,564 
yen (about £276,156), showing an increase of about 1,000,000 
yen on the value for the preceding year, as will be seen from 


the following figures :— 





1909. 1908. 

Place of Shipment. Yen. Yen. 
Great Britain 1,957,747 ...... 1,374,852 
Germany 539,997 ...... 333,155 
Belgium 82,971 32,269 
Austria-Hungary ... ee 24,195 
Other countries ... 148,586 ...... 24,505 
Total....<<0« 2,761,564 1,788,976 


British woollen manufacturers, it will be seen, sell nearly 
four times as much as Germany to Japan, and more than 
two-thirds as much as the whole world. 

LuUcELLUM. 
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CHAIRMAN : To 


those qualities of fine fla- 
vour and aroma that one 
requires for real enjoy- 
ment in smoking it adds 
the unusual attribute of 
coolness. : 


Whether smoked much 


or little it is always cool, 
always pleasing and burns 
evenly to the last shred. 
BOARDMAN'’S is 
the same tobacco milder, 


and 
RECORDER the 


same, but fuller favoured. 


6d. per oz. from 
all tobacconists. 


R. J. LEA, MANCHESTER. 














WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
GREAT DEMONSTRATION, 


2ueen’s Hall, Tuesday, Feb. 22, 


At 8 o'clock. 


+e Earl of Lytton, Mr. Hugh Law, M.P. 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Mr. A. M. L. Langdon, K.C., 
Mr. Aneurin Williams, M.P., Mr. Laurence Housman, and 
Mr. George Elliott, K.C. Mr. Hubert Jacobs in the Chair. 


Tickets from 64d. to 5s. 
Apply tothe Hon. Sec. of the Men's League, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 














BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Sovutsampton Buritpines, Hien Hotsorx, W.O. 
2+ per cent, INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acoounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Busi transacted 
ALMANACEK, with full partioulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 

















TOURS. 





R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 
£26 5s. Palestine, Egypt, Constantinople, 
Greece. March 3rd. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


The Economist. : 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 





Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 


Price 84. By Post, 844. Annual SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE Unitep Kinepom, £2 
CoLonIgs AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as ite columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


| PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAILS 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE. ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of sll Booksellers and Newsagents. 


“PYRENO™ 


(ReGrstTERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 





Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D,8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdvor games. 
Great attention is paid to heaithful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 {t.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, RB.8.0, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships, March 10th. 








Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 1st Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

‘or prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The Sehool stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Lamited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 

ial encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
imterest in current mevements. 


Hockey. Tennis, &c.,&c. Swimming. Riding. Much eutdeor life. 


rrncioals { ZERDQRA, OUARE. 





STRAMONGATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


A Boarding School for Boys. 


Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. 


A strong staff—leisure-time pursuits—school journeys—good games 
—gymnastics—a magnificent country district. 
he school has doubled itself in the last five years. 
Prospectus, School Magazine, etc., from WILFRED Sessions, B,Sc. 
Headmaster. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on modern 

lines. Usuul curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 

&2. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 
Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archsology, &c. 


Pr.nsipal; Miss Amy Kemp. 
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SESAME HOUSE 


for Home-life Training and for Training of Children, Lady 
Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, 


The l'rincipal, Miss EMILY Lasr, 43A, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Seld by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 

















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoiing Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Teleph Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/8. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Jabie a’Hote, 

Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 





Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackera —— 
Telegraphic Addresses { icin osley Hotel” Bookeralt, Lo 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Busten Square, W.C. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form ef Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEW LYN’S | ’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; lst Class; ssodavate. 





SILVER HOW. ‘Boarding | Est. Ww est Chit Gdns. Fre rem 30/- woek. week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfert. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





E. Richard, Manager. 
H. J. Preston. 











BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding Heuse. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Plaee, everlooking Sea. 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGreger’s). Seotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResiwsnTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


S. R. Jefferson. 














GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTBL. Preprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 reoms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), 8.0. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 











HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 








ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, ke. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


ELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and er entry One Minute from Station. 











OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar's Hill. Dry, Sunny, Gelf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Hleetric, Hydrepathic, &e., Baths & 7 Treatment. 











ROWNTRE®’ 8 3 CAFE, LordSt. HotLuncheons, Aft’ ¢’noonTeas. ' Tel. 647 


ROCKLEY H HYDRO. Hiectric and ether baths; Excellent ouisine. 
Lift. Near Gelf Links From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 





HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 








LANCASTER. 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Melntesh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 





LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
Telegrams: “« Compton. ” Telephone 3032 Royal 3 wipes. 


LLANDUDNO., 
The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., faeing sea. 


LLANELLY. 








CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weckly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
“F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, Lendon, E.C. 


























NOTICE, 


Tue Natron is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent te THe NaTIon 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Pestage: 

Home, 26s. per ANNUM. Forerien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
PunusHine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia-- 

Gerdon and Gotch. 


Where single Cepies can be obtained, and Subscriptiens 
are received. 
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WARD, LOCK 


& CO’S LIST 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 





BERENICE 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


_“‘ Mystery”? has always been the keynote of Mr. Oppenheim’s 
striking romances, and ‘ Berenice” is full of it. One may safely 
assert this is the most puzzling and moving story its author has 
written. 


WHITE WALLS 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


““There is plenty of incident of a kind that grips, and the 
whole tale is given with the verve and vividness which one 
expects from its author’s pen. There are passages of really fine 
description, for which the scene of the story gives excellent scope.” 
—Queen. 


THE SPORTING CHANCE 


ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


“The popular authors of this novel have imagined something 
new, even in annals of the turf. Mostyn is an honourable lad, 
brave also, and determined to go straight. Readers who follow 
his adventures on the turf in this exciting book will be keen to 
know what, after all, was the result of his final effort to win his 
race.’’—G@lobe. 


FOES OF JUSTICE 


HEADON HILL. 


Mr. Headon Hill is a writer who has been called “the suc- 
cessor of Wilkie Collins.” His work is always consistently good 
and interesting, and ‘‘ Foes of Justice’”’ is likely to be one of his 
most popular novels. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 


FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Not since her famous “ House on the Marsh” was published 
has Miss Florence Warden written a story so far above the usual 
run of her work as ‘“‘ When the Devil Drives.” 


At all Libraries 





THE SUNDIAL 


FRED M. WHITE. 


“In the already extensive list of Mr. White’s novels it would 
be difficult to find one superior to the present story in clever con- 
struction of plot, carefully concealed mystery, and a succession of 
most exciting and dramatic incidents, which quickly follow each 
other to hold the reader’s attention from start to finish.” 


—Northern Whig. 
JOY 
L. G. MOBERLY. 


“‘ Joy is all charm and sweetness, spreading happiness around 
her, and deserving her name in every way. A delightful story.” 
—Freeman’s Journal. 


JOAN MAR, DETECTIVE 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


‘** Convict 99” seems never to wane in popularity, and any new 
story from the author’s pen in which criminology plays a part is 
eagerly looked for by her admirers. And they will not have anti- 
cipated this romance without reward; it is one of its author’s best. 


THE HOME SECRETARY 


WILMOT KAYE. 


Mr. Wilmot Kaye is 
considerable promise. ™ 
recommended. 


A KING IN KHAKI 
H. K. WEBSTER. 


The author of “‘ A King in Khaki” has a broad human under- 
standing and sympathy, and he has here produced a story teeming 
pe exciting adventure and incident. his is a breezy, healthy 

e. 


and Booksellers. 


uite a new author, but he is one of 
e Home Secretary” is confidently 





Nature E:oo Ks. By cHARLES G.D.ROBERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED. LARGE CROWN 8vo, CLOTH GILT, 6s. EACH. 


“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured amon 


do so many times in the future. 


the wild beasts of the land and sea; and we hope to 


It is an education not to be missed by those who have the chance, and the chance is everyone’s. 


Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, and his readers, both old and young, should love it with him.”—Athenaum. 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER 


“Rarely does a book on natural history subjects possess so singular a charm as that which distinguishes Charles G. D. 


Roberts’s book. This will prove an ideal gift book.”—Daily Mail. 


THE BACKWOODSMEN 


‘‘There are few writers who could hold a reader’s attention with a story of a squirrel, a weasel, and a hawk, but Mr. Roberts’s 


methods are perfectly fascinating.’’—Bystander. 


KINGS IN EXILE 


““Mr. Roberts is well and honourably known for his stories of animal life, but we can promise his admirers that, greedily as 


they may have devoured ‘The House in the Water,’ their eyes will, if possible, be still more firmly riveted 


to the page when 


they get into the thick of this fine book, with its most helpful illustrations.”—Hvening Standard. 
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CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


BEATRICE HARRADEN 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


EDWARD NOBLE 
BARRY PAIN 


| CLOTILDE GRAVES 


&c. &c. 


An Account of the BANKING HOUSE OF COUTTS, with many new Photographs. 


A FOOTBALL ARTICLE By W. I. BASSETT. 


Fourteen Pictures illustrating the Reign of ALFRED THE GREAT from the instalment of ENGLAND’S STORY IN 


PORTRAIT AND PICTURE. 


The Fine-Art Section includes 12 CHARMING CHILD-PICTURES OF MRS. SEYMOUR LUCAS. An attractively varied issue. 
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